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The  INCIDENCE  of 

WILLIAM  JAMES 


CHARLES  R.  FLACK 


The  nineteenth  century  is  per¬ 
haps  too  close  to  the  present  to 
judge  its  contributions  to  life 
and  culture  in  America  with  any  great 
d^ree  of  accuracy,  for  important 
events  always  require  a  certain  amount 
of  perspective,  of  dramatic  distance, 
for  their  appreciation,  just  as  do 
works  of  art.  Nevertheless,  some  of 
the  men  of  the  past  century  seem  to 
stand  out  from  their  fellows  so  unmis¬ 
takably  that  we  may  be  reasonably 
sure  that  the  future  will  always  accord 
them  a  high  place  in  the  gallery  of 
the  immortals,  and  certainly  William 
James  is  one  of  these,  even  if  we  can¬ 
not  wholly  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
he  is  one  of  the  great  Americans  of 
all  time. 

A  glimpse  at  the  life,  personality, 
and  influence  of  James  suggests  to  us 
the  studies  of  Stanford’s  Terman  on 
the  relative  importance  of  Nature  and 
Nurture,  for  seldom  has  an  individual 
had  a  better  opportunity  to  become 
great  than  William  James,  the  physi¬ 
ologist,  psychologist  and  philosopher. 
Coming  from  fine  Irish  stock,  his 
grandfather  and  namesake  having 


been  a  very  successful  man  of  affairs, 
and  his  father  having,  in  spite  of 
great  handicaps,  achieved  no  inconsid¬ 
erable  success  as  a  writer  and  lecturer, 
he  possessed  a  native  intelligence,  if 
such  there  be  in  spite  of  Mr.  Watson’s 
behavioristic  theories,  far  above  the 
average,  and  his  early  life  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  that  was  best  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Culture,  and  not  a  little  of  that 
of  Europe  as  well.  It  is  small  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  William  James  became 
one  of  the  leading  intellectnali  of  his 
time. 

To  learn  something  of  James’  early 
nurture  —  those  first  few  years  when 
the  child’s  mind  is  developing  at  such 
an  amazing  rate,  and  absorbing  im¬ 
pressions  which  to  such  a  large  extent 
shape  its  later  life  —  let  us  take  a 
kaleidoscopic  view  of  the  years  imme¬ 
diately  following  his  birth  in  a  New 
York  hotel  on  January  11,  1842,  and 
also  of  the  milieu  into  which  he  was 
thrust  so  much,  according  to  Freud, 
against  his  will. 

William  James’  father,  Henry 
James  the  elder,  was  at  that  time  a 
successful  lecturer,  considerably  in  do- 
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inand  in  New  England,  and  in  con¬ 
tact  with  most  of  the  best  minds  of 
his  day.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of 
his  eldest  son  the  father  met  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  then  about  forty 
years  of  age,  and  before  the  future 
Pragmatist  was  many  months  old,  this 
acquaintance,  springing  from  Henry 
James’  delight  in  Emerson’s  lecture 
in  New  York  on  “The  Times,”  rip¬ 
ened  into  a  close  friendship  which 
was  to  last  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The 
letters  of  Henry  James  show  that  his 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Al¬ 
bany,  Concord  and  other  cities  of  the 
eastern  United  States  included  most 
of  the  men  who  are  today  regarded  as 
the  Fathers  of  American  letters.  We 
find  among  them  Charles  A.  Dana, 
John  S.  Dwight,  William  H.  and 
William  Ellery  Channing,  Parke  God¬ 
win,  Horace  Greely,  John  G.  Whit¬ 
tier,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  Henry  D.  Thoreau  —  in¬ 
deed,  with  short  biographical  notes, 
such  a  list  would  make  a  fair  “Who’s 
Who  in  America  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.”  And  while  on  European 
visits,  some  of  which  were  quite  pro¬ 
tracted,  the  family  was  on  more  or 
less  familiar  terms  with  such  men  as 
Carlyle  and  Wilkinson.  These,  then, 
were  the  associates  of  William  James’ 
father,  and  the  influence  of  these  men, 
unconscious  and  unmeasurable  though 
it  may  have  been,  was  none  the  less 
real.  How  much  of  William  James’ 
development  resulted  from  his  home 
environment,  how  much  from  his  edu¬ 
cation,  and  how  much  from  his  native 
endowments  we  cannot  determine,  but 
his  early  contacts  with  the  great  think¬ 


ers  of  the  day  undoubtedly  contributed 
much. 

We  mentioned  above  the  educa¬ 
tional  factor  in  James’  life,  but  judged 
from  the  regimented  standards  of  to¬ 
day  we  can  scarcely  call  it  education, 
at  least  in  the  early  years,  for  a  more 
haphazard  schooling  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  If  we  did  not  bear  in  mind 
the  unusual  man  he  had  for  a  sire  we 
v/ould  be  amazed  at  the  final  results 
of  the  hit  and  miss  process.  Henry 
the  elder  loved  his  children  very  deep¬ 
ly,  not  with  the  tyrannical  love  of  the 
New  England  Puritan,  nor  the  Freud¬ 
ian  intensity  which  wrecked  the  lives 
of  the  Barretts,  but  with  a  tenderness 
which  bordered  on  the  feminine;  a 
love  which  almost  entirely  lacked  disci¬ 
pline,  but  which  almost  invariably  ac¬ 
complished  its  ends  by  its  complete 
unselfishness.  The  father  had  not 
been  happy  either  in  school  or  college, 
and  he  was  possessed  of  a  great  fear 
Jest  his  sons  be  subjected  to  the  same 
trials  which  he  had  experienced,  and 
accordingly  formal  education  was  de¬ 
layed  and  interrupted.  At  the  slight¬ 
est  sign  of  any  discord  the  boys  were 
taken  out  of  school  after  school,  never¬ 
theless  the  informal  type  of  educa¬ 
tional  training,  under  such  parents, 
and  with  such  contacts,  achieved  enor¬ 
mous  success. 

William  James’  first  visit  to  Europe 
took  place  at  two  and  a  half  years  of 
age  and  lasted  for  over  a  year.  Too 
young  to  receive  lasting  impressions  of 
England  and  the  Continent?  We  do 
not  know  the  complete  answer,  nor 
may  we  ever  arrive  at  it,  but  he  was 
a  precocious  youngster,  and  we  do 
know  that  such  children  frequently  re¬ 
call  many  experiences  of  their  pro- 
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school  days.  Perhaps  if  William  was 
not  greatly  affected  Henry  the  younger 
received  much  of  his  yearning  for 
Europe  at  this  time. 

The  two  boys  were  at  first  entrusted 
to  tutors  and  teachers  at  home,  but  be¬ 
ginning  with  1851  they  began  to  be 
exposed  to  various  masters  in  academy 
after  academy  in  New  York,  where 
William  —  was  it  ever  Bill,  or  Will 
or  even  Billy  ?  —  was  taught  some 
drawing  and  other  subjects  usual  at 
that  time,  including  mathematics  of 
an  elementary  nature,  and  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  at  this  period  of  his  life,  under 
an  incompetent  teacher,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  life-long  aversion  to  it  — 
an  aversion  which  made  him  charac¬ 
terize  mathematics  later  on  as  “a  sort 
cf  low  cunning”,  an  opinion  shared 
no  doubt  by  many  students  of  the  hu¬ 
manities  who  are  forced  to  investigate 
its  intricacies.  The  boys  seem  to  have 
visited  at  schools  rather  than  attended 
them  during  these  years,  but  possibly 
the  variety  of  impressions  made  up  to 
some  extent  for  the  lack  of  continuity. 

The  European  tradition  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  still  strong  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
in  the  South,  and  so,  after  some  of 
the  rudiments  of  learning  had  been 
acquired,  the  family  again  repaired  to 
Europe  in  1855,  this  time  staying  at 
length  in  Geneva,  after  pausing  in 
London,  Paris  and  Lyons.  In  Geneva 
the  boys  were  placed  in  a  school  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Roediger,  whose  chief 
importance  seems  to  rest  in  having 
taught  such  later-to-be  illustrious  pu¬ 
pils.  However,  Swiss  education  proved 
no  more  satisfactory  to  the  exacting 
father  than  the  American  variety,  and 
in  a  few  months  the  family  was  back 


in  London,  where  the  young  hopefuls 
were  placed  with  Robert  Th<Hnpson, — 
of  significance,  perhaps,  since  he  was 
to  be  a  teacher  of  Robert  Louis  Ste¬ 
venson.  Nevertheless  he  succeeded  no 
better  than  the  others,  and  in  another 
six  months  we  find  the  James  family 
in  Paris  with  M.  Lerambert  as  tutor. 
A  few  months  more,  and  they  were 
sent  to  the  Institution  Fezandie,  which 
was  probably  not  nearly  as  imposing 
as  its  name  would  imply,  for  it  was 
merely  a  private  school  conducted  by 
M.  Fezandie. 

It  was  in  Paris  that  William,  after 
frequent  visits  to  the  Louvre  and  Lux¬ 
embourg,  developed  the  interest  in  Art 
which  fascinated  him  for  a  number  of 
years  in  his  youth.  As  an  immediate 
result,  after  some  further  desultory 
schooling  in  Newport,  he  took  up  the 
study  of  Art  in  earnest  under  the  tute¬ 
lage  of  John  La  Farge. 

During  his  short  association  with 
La  Farge  he  met  William  Morris 
Hunt,  but  whether  this  contact  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  waning  of  his 
passion  for  Art  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  artist  is  not  very  clear;  at  any 
rate  a  few  months  made  J ames  realize 
that  in  whatever  direction  his  talents 
lay  it  was  not  in  painting.  Six  months 
sufficed  to  cure  him  of  his  yearning  to 
be  another  Reynolds  or  Titian,  but 
the  training  with  La  Farge  gave  him 
an  appreciation  and  sensibility  of  the 
artistic  which  appeared  again  and 
again  throughout  his  life.  Always  he 
retained  ‘‘the  painter’s  sensibility  and 
something  of  the  artist’s  detachment.” 

Perhaps  too  much  space  has  been 
devoted  here  to  these  early  formative 
years,  but  their  importance  is  very 
great.  The  wide  diversity  of  James’ 
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experiences,  his  sampling  of  this  and 
that  tutorial  effort,  his  contacts  with 
lL)oys  of  other  nationalities,  and  above 
all  the  mingling  with  men  of  his  fath¬ 
er’s  circle  who  were  deep  thinkers  all 
coagulated  into  the  William  James 
who  was  known,  respected  and  loved 
by  many  thousands  during  his  later 
life. 

Just  why  James’  interests  turned  to 
medicine  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  his  father’s  physi¬ 
cal  condition,  coupled  with  the  general 
bad  health  of  the  rest  of  the  family, 
made  him  acutely  aware  of  medical 
matters  and  inclined  him  toward  a 
medical  career.  At  any  rate  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
at  Harvard  in  the  fall  of  1861,  thus 
beginning  a  connection  with  that  fa¬ 
mous  institution  of  learning  which 
was  to  last  almost  continuously  for 
just  short  of  fifty  years.  Here  again 
the  time  spent  at  Lawrence,  and  later 
in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  was 
not  important  insofar  as  the  formal 
studies  of  medicine  were  concerned, 
but  the  contacts  with  men,  the  best  in 
the  country,  were  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance. 

What  were  some  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  more  civilized  world 
at  that  timef  Factors  outside  of  the 
everyday  experiences  of  the  young 
William  James,  but  which  nonetheless 
made  their  imprint  upon  his  charac¬ 
ter  ?  Perhaps  we  can  find  few  explicit 
items  which  can  be  labelled  as  result¬ 
ing  in  this  or  that  theory  developed 
in  the  works  of  the  man  in  later  life, 
but  we  can  get  a  panorama  which  will 
help  us  understand  somewhat. 

The  Boston  and  Cambridge  of  the 
1860’s  were  the  center  of  the  cultural 


life  of  the  United  States,  entirely  un¬ 
disputed  in  their  leadership,  for  at 
that  time  New  York  had  made  little 
claim  to  the  rivalry  which  was  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  time.  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  was  flourishing  with  Long¬ 
fellow,  Hawthorne,  Lowell  and  others 
contributing  directly  and  indirectly  to 
its  preeminence  in  the  periodical 
world  —  a  position  which  it  held 
throughout  the  country.  The  North 
American  Review  was  also  doing  its 
bit,  and  Gkxlkin  was  to  take  over  the 
Nation  in  1865.  What  with  the  war 
of  arms  and  letters,  the  latter  always 
raging  in  literary  circles  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  early  sixties  were 
stirring  times  in  New  England,  and 
William  James  was  in  the  thick  of 
it,  even  though  somewhat  —  however 
slightly — pre-occupied  with  his  studies. 

His  father’s  friendship  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  men  of  the  time 
brought  him  into  contact  with  these 
superior  individuals,  possessing  the 
keenest  minds  of  the  day,  if  not  some 
of  the  best  which  America  has  so  far 
produced,  and  the  field  upon  which 
(heir  intellectual  seed  fell  was  indeed 
fertile.  Asa  Gray,  Benjamin  Pierce, 
lx>uis  Agassiz  and  Jeffries  Wyman  be¬ 
longed  to  a  slightly  different  group, 
but  James’  scientific  studies,  if  they 
could  be  called  that,  took  him  into 
their  circle  as  well.  Thus  his  inter¬ 
ests  had  no  opportunity  to  narrow, 
but  quite  the  contrary  continued  to 
broaden. 

These  wide  interests  kept  him  in 
more  or  less  trouble,  both  at  Lawrence 
and  later  at  the  medical  school,  so 
much  so  that  his  chemistry  instructor, 
a  young  chap,  then  comparatively  un¬ 
known,  who  bore  the  name  of  C.  W. 
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Eliot !,  wrote,  “The  systematic  part  of 
his  education  did  not  foretell  his  sub¬ 
sequent  devotion  to  philosophical  stud¬ 
ies;  but  his  unsystematic  excursions 
did.”  One  feels  that  the  good  profes¬ 
sor,  whose  name  is  somewhat  more  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us  today  than  it  was  when 
James  addressed  him  as  “Professor 
Eliot”,  was  exercising  herculean  re¬ 
straint  in  so  characterizing  his  former 
pupil  who  was  such  an  indifferent 
scholar. 

Some  of  these  excursions  are  indi¬ 
cated  in  two  notebooks  of  1862-63, 
wherein  is  recorded  notes  on  Agassiz’s 
lectures  on  Geology,  Lovering’s  on 
Electrostatics,  an  outline  of  the  French 
Revolution,  abstracts  of  Buchner’s 
Kraft  und  Stoff,  Muller’s  History  of 
Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  Farrar’s 
Origins  of  language,  and  Jonathan 
Edwards’  Original  Sin.  Surely  an 
odd  assortment  of  studies  for  the  con¬ 
ventional  medical  student!  But  few 
would  be  so  brash  as  to  label  William 
James  conventional,  either  as  student 
or  master. 

After  a  year  in  the  Harvard  Medi¬ 
cal  School,  under  the  guidance  of  Jeff¬ 
ries  Wyman,  Hersey  Professor  of  An¬ 
atomy,  James  joined  the  Thayer  Ex¬ 
pedition  to  Brazil  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Agassiz.  The  experiences  on 
the  expedition,  with  which  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  from  April,  1865,  to  March, 
’66,  might  well  have  turned  him  into 
a  naturalist,  geologist  or  botanist,  but 
probably  his  ill  health  and  more  or 
less  sedentary  tendencies  preserved 
him  for  psychology  and  philosophy. 
He  suffered  an  attack  of  smallpox, 
which  affected  his  eyes,  and  he  was 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  though  perhaps  not  against  his 


will,  and  return  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  resumed  his  medical  studies. 

Ill  health  again  interrupted,  and 
early  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Germany  to  try  to  study  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  environment.  Here,  just  as  at 
Harvard,  his  interests  wandered  from 
one  subject  to  another,  searching,  al¬ 
ways  searching,  for  something  to  sat¬ 
isfy  his  eager  curiosity,  yet  unable  to 
stick  to  anything  long  enough  to  quite 
master  it.  He  was  much  taken  with 
some  articles  which  his  father  had 
published  in  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  he 
wrote  Henry  the  elder  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  about  them  which  clearly  showed 
his  growing  interest  along  philosophi¬ 
cal  channels. 

The  months  spent  in  Germany  were 
not  happy  ones,  for  James  was  far 
from  well  all  the  time  he  was  there, 
dividing  his  stay  between  Dresden, 
Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  with  visits  to 
the  Baths  at  Teplitz  in  Bohemia  in  a 
vain  effort  to  r^in  his  health.  On 
the  whole  they  were  months  of  dis¬ 
couragement  and  indecision,  of  grop¬ 
ing  for  intellectual  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  accomplishment  Above  all, 
however,  they  were  months  of  omni¬ 
vorous  reading.  His  letters  mention 
Sand,  Balzac,  Gautier,  Erckmann- 
Chatrain,  Diderot,  Grimm,  Homer, 
Shakespeare,  Darwin,  Kant  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  diverse  nature, 
which  were  of  course  quite  outside  the 
usual  range  of  reading  for  a  medical 
student,  even  in  the  late  bO’s. 

This  second  stay  in  Europe  was  of 
considerable  importance  in  James’  life 
for  three  reasons :  First,  his  enormous 
reading,  which  his  ill  health  fostered ; 
second,  his  coming  into  contact,  how- 
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ever  slight,  with  Wundt  and  Helm¬ 
holtz;  and  third,  the  writing  of  his 
first  published  material.  This  “Opus 
Unus”  appeared  in  volume  five  of  the 
Nation,  in  1867,  and  was  a  review 
of  Grimm’s  TTnuberwindliche  Machte. 
Its  composition  took  him,  in  all,  three 
days,  so  he  said  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  which  is  a  marked  contrast 
to  so  much  of  the  reviewing  done  to¬ 
day,  even  by  those  who  are  labelled 
good.  I  recall  hearing  Zeitlin,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  say  that  when 
Stuart  Pratt  Sherman  was  reviewing 
for  the  New  York  literary  papers  he 
used  to  write  a  feature  article  in  a  few 
hours. 

The  review  was  by  no  means  the 
most  important  which  has  appeared  in 
the  Nation,  but  the  magic  of  print, 
which  is  so  potent  today,  especially  in 
university  circles,  took  effect  upon  the 
anonymous  author,  and  from  1867  on¬ 
ward  he  was  to  continue  to  write  re¬ 
views  almost  to  his  death.  Thirty- 
seven  such  pieces  appeared  in  the  Na¬ 
tion,  eleven  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and  two  in  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view  by  1880,  from  which  time  on  his 
writings  were  in  general  too  technical 
for  this  type  of  periodical,  and  ap- 
|>eared  more  and  more  in  such  jour¬ 
nals  as  Mind,  La  Critique  PhUoso- 
jshique.  Journal  of  Speculative  Philo¬ 
sophy,  etc. 

In  the  following  year,  1868,  the  Na¬ 
tion  published  James’  second  review, 
entitled  “Moral  Medication,”  which 
was  based  on  Liebault’s  Du  Sommeil 
et  des  Etats  analogues,  and,  although 
he  probably  did  not  realize  it,  this  re¬ 
view  was  a  very  important  milestone 


in  his  career,  for  he  exhibited  in  it  an 
unmistakable  interest  in  abnormal 
psychology.  Here,  in  truth,  was  the 
genesis  of  his  great  work,  the  two  vol¬ 
ume  Principles  of  Psychology,  even 
though  it  was  not  to  appear  as  a  whole 
book  until  twenty-two  years  later. 

Incidently,  one  wonders  how  much 
the  publication  of  these  first  two  re¬ 
views  in  the  Nation  inclined  James  to 
his  high  opinion  of  that  journal.  He 
wrote  to  his  brother,  Henry,  from 
Teplitz  in  1868  as  follows; 

“I  regard  the  Nation  as  the  sole  bul- 
vwark  of  our  country’s  honor.  If  I 
were  a  rich  man  I  would  have  10,000 
distributed  gratis  every  week  through 
the  land,  but  I  would  keep  Godkin 
poor  and  hungry,  so  that  his  ‘vein’ 
might  not  be  clogged  and  dulled  by  the 
vapors  of  prosperity.”^ 

Facetious,  no  doubt,  but  often  face¬ 
tious  sayings  carry  a  great  deal  of  the 
real  opinions  of  the  writer  or  speaker, 
if  we  may  thus  turn  psychology  upon 
the  psychologist. 

Late  in  1868  James  returned  to 
(/ambridge  and  resumed  his  medical 
studies,  taking  his  degree  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  but  meanwhile  renewing  his 
acquaintance  with  his  old  friends  such 
as  Holmes  and  Peirce,  and  continuing 
bis  wide  reading,  although  this  tended 
more  and  more  toward  philosophy. 
His  health  was  still  very  bad,  but  it 
’.vould  seem  to  have  been  less  physical 
than  functional  and  neurotic,  in  spite 
of  the  declaration  of  Perry  that  it  was 
pathological.^  What  bothered  him  was 
the  lack  of  a  theory  by  which  to  live, — 
perhaps  an  inward  struggle  between 
the  empirical  and  the  transcendental. 


1  Perry,  R.  B.  The  UuMtaht  and  character  of  William  Jamea  t.  1,  p.  2U. 
i  Perry,  R.  B.  The  thous^t  and  character  of  WlUlam  James,  t.  1,  p.  SIS. 
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Whatever  the  cause,  he  was  80(m  to  re¬ 
ceive  relief,  but  the  manner  of  its  com¬ 
ing  inclines  one  to  the  idea  of  a  func¬ 
tional  disturbance.  In  1870,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  diary,*  on  reading  Renou- 
vier’s  Traite  de  Psychologic  rationelle 
(1859)  he  was  “converted”  to  a  belief 
in  what  he  termed  moral  freedom,  i.e. 
free  will.  Most  of  the  works  dealing 
with  James’  life  deal  with  this  “con¬ 
version”  at  some  length,  and  it  is  true 
that  it  w'as  an  important  event  in  his 
life,  but  I  confess  that  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  just  how  he  felt  about  it.  I 
fancy  that  its  importance  was  greatly 
exaggerated  in  his  own  mind,  which 
was  none  too  stable  at  that  time. 

Two  years  later,  two  years  of  con¬ 
tinued  intensive  reading,  James  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  become  an  in¬ 
structor  at  Harvard,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1872  offered,  in  collaboration  with 
Dr.  Dwight,  “Comparative  Anatomy 
i>nd  Physiology”  to  Harvard  under¬ 
graduates,  and  thus  started  upon  his 
long  and  distinguished  career  as  a  uni¬ 
versity  professor. 

Enough,  perhaps  more  than  enough, 
has  been  shown  to  indicate  the  pro¬ 
cesses  through  which  James  passes  in 
his  search  for  his  metier.  As  far  as 
his  education,  both  formal  and  infor¬ 
mal,  influenced  these  processes,  we  ex¬ 
press  no  surprise  that  he  should  be¬ 
come  a  philosopher  of  no  mean  ability, 
but  why  did  his  philosophy  take  the 
direction  of  the  pragmatic? 

Knowing  the  place  occupied  in  the 
James  family  by  Emerson,  one  won¬ 
ders  that  William  did  not  carry  on  the 
tradition  of  Emersonian  Transcen¬ 
dentalism.  Emerson  and  his  philoso¬ 
phy,  however,  belonged  to  the  cultural 

S  James,  Willtam,  Letters,  v.  1,  p.  147. 


past  of  American  life,  while  James, 
some  forty  years  younger,  belonged 
more  to  the  generation  which  is  still 
carrying  on  today.  Again,  the  famil¬ 
iarity  of  the  Jameses  with  the  ideas 
of  Swedenboi^  and  Fourier,  through 
Henry  the  elder’s  study  and  writing, 
tended  to  keep  their  feet  quite  solidly 
planted  in  the  earth  and  practicality, 
even  if  they  were  w'hat  we  might  term 
etherial  realists,  in  that  ideals,  al¬ 
though  high,  were  achievable,  whereas 
the  transcendentals  did  not  give  a  hoot 
for  the  attainable. 

These  factors  were  of  considerable 
weight,  without  doubt,  but  more  than 
these  must  be  considered  the  tenor  of 
the  times  as  shaping  the  thought  of 
William  James,  for  the  even  flow  of 
the  Colonial  and  post-revolutionary 
era,  with  its  curious  mingling  of  trade 
and  culture,  was  giving  place  to  in¬ 
dustrialism  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
machine  age.  America,  as  we  know 
it  today,  was  commencing  to  emerge 
from  the  chrysalis  stage  in  which  it 
had  borne  such  a  strong  resemblance 
to  its  European  parentage.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  world  in  general  was  ac¬ 
quiring  a  sforzando  tem^ia 

Let  us  choose  the  year  1830  as  an 
arbitrary  starting  point,  and  look  at 
some  of  the  events  which,  in  all 
probability  quite  without  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  strongly  influenced  the  trend  of 
thought  of  William  James. 

We  note  that  this  period  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  railroads  in 
America,  and  also  of  the  tel^raph, 
those  two  media  of  communication 
which  quickened  the  exchange  of  ideas 
so  enormously.  The  typewriter,  boon 
to  the  eyes  and  the  temper,  was  just 
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invented.  Man  waa  making  timid  tri¬ 
als  to  conquer  the  air,  and  in  the  year 
1830  the  first  American  made  a  bal¬ 
loon  fiight.  Fairbanks  was  building  his 
first  platform  scales,  and  McCormick 
completed  the  first  practical  reaper. 
About  two  years  later  Stephenson  ex¬ 
hibited  a  street  railway  cer,  while 
])ower  was  being  harnessed  to  book 
presses  and  knitting  machines. 

Hunt,  in  the  same  year,  invented  a 
lock-stitch  sewing  machine,  and  the 
following  year  saw  the  first  robot  made 
by  Obed  Coleman.  Artificial  ice  came 
in  1834,  a  hundred  years  before  the 
advent  of  the  cheap  household  electric 
refrigerator,  and  sandpaper  and  the 
earliest  known  iron  vessel  were  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  same  year.  Coke  was 
beginning  to  be  used  in  a  blast  fur¬ 
nace,  and  the  rush  for  patents  caused 
the  United  States  government  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  Patents  Office  under  the 
commissionership  of  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 
Zinc,  so  necessary  to  the  growing  elec¬ 
trical  industry,  began  to  be  produced 
in  America;  laboratories  and  special 
departments  of  learning  were  being 
established  in  educational  institutions. 
Colt  perfected  his  famous  revolver, 
which  was  to  aid  in  the  civilizing,  so- 
called,  of  the  west,  and  Bowie  did  his 
bit  to  the  same  end  with  his  bowie 
knife.  The  old  tinder  box  received 
its  knockout  blow  by  the  invention  of 
matches,  Goodyear  took  out  his  first 
patent  on  rubber  manufacture.  And 
to  show  the  growing  complexity  of  in¬ 
dustrial  life  in  America,  we  note  a 
law  suit  concerning  trademarks  in 
1840.  Factories  for  the  production  of 
all  sorts  of  materials,  such  as  collars, 
hooks  and  eyes,  sieves,  guns,  woolens, 
ships  and  rubber  shoes  were  being  es¬ 


tablished,  and  the  multiplication  of; 
goods  led  to  demands  for  still  more 
articles. 

Educationally  the  new  world  was 
stirring  also,  for  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana  was  being  distributed  in 
America  in  1830,  and  S.  R.  Hall  be¬ 
gan  publishing  educational  books  in 
the  same  year.  An  educational  asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  in  Boston  in 
1830,  and  the  following  year,  in  Uti¬ 
ca,  N.  Y.,  a  few  teachers  gathered  to 
hold  the  first  State  teachers  conven¬ 
tion.  Educati<Hi  as  a  science  was  be¬ 
ing  recognized,  and  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  established  a  chair  in  Educa¬ 
tion  just  ten  years  before  Willia^ 
James  was  bom.  Oberlin  Institute 
admitted  women  to  its  portals,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  rest  of  the  educational 
world  in  1833,  and  in  the  same  year 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  took  upon  it¬ 
self  the  support  of  its  public  library, 
a  thing  never  done  before.  The  same 
decade  saw  the  establishment  of  a  den¬ 
tal  college,  normal  schools,  and  a  col¬ 
lege  for  women,  while  the  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  practical  theological  matters 
brought  about  the  admittance  of 
women  to  the  Boston  Theological 
Seminary  by  1839. 

Specialized  journals  were  springing 
up,  and  in  this  decade  we  find  such 
periodicals  as  The  American  Railroad 
Journal,  the  Illuetraied  Floral  Mag¬ 
azine,  the  American  Phrenological 
Journal  and  Miscellany,  and  the 
American  Journal  of  Denial  Science 
issuing  copies  of  volume  one,  number 
one. 

A  few  years  later  saw  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  which  short¬ 
ened  the  distance  betwreen  Europe  and 
America  to  a  few  minutes,  thus  brings 
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ing  a  vastly  more  rapid  exchange  of 
ideas. 

Events  such  as  these,  with  their  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  bearing  upon  the  in¬ 
fant  pragmatist,  could  be  multiplied 
almost  endlessly.  Political  and  social 
revolutions  were  also  taking  place  in 
the  trend  toward  free  man  as  well  as 
free  will,  but  endless  repetition  could 
not  make  more  clear  that  these  condi¬ 
tions  brought  about  a  state  of  affairs 
in  which  a  clear  thinking  man  would 
be  forced  to  a  practical  application  of 
his  thinking.  Problems  had  to  be 
solved  in  every  direction,  and  the  time 
was  one  of  action.  James’  health  for¬ 
bade  physical  action,  so  his  mind 
turned  to  practical  mental  action,  and 
after  years  of  preparation  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Psychology  —  the  what,  why, 
and  how  of  men’s  behavior  was  pro¬ 
duced.  These  things  explained,  J ames 
turned  his  attention  to  deeper  prob¬ 
lems  of  life.  The  search  for  the 
immediate  reasons  for  action  gave 
place  to  a  search  for  the  ultimate,  and 
we  have  his  contributions  to  philoso¬ 
phy  in  his  Pragmatism,  and  to  reli¬ 
gion  in  his  The  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience. 

So  much  for  the  factors  and  condi¬ 
tions  which  were  largely  responsible 
in  shaping  the  mind  and  character  of 
William  James  .  .  .  And  now.  What 
did  he  contribute  to  others  from  his 
rich  heritage? 

Intelligence,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  many  today,  is  a  tripartite  attrib¬ 
ute,  social,  mechanical,  and  cultural. 
From  another  point  of  view,  of  course, 
these  are  but  degrees  of  the  same, 
thing,  but  the  researches  of  Spearmen 


and  Thurstone  have  not  as  yet  clearly 
demonstrated  definite  unity  or  multi¬ 
plicity  of  the  factors  of  intelligence, 
or  intellection,  as  some  prefer  to  call 
it.  Assuming  that  the  classification  at 
the  beginning  of  the  paragraph  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  the  time  being,  we  may 
assert  that  James  possessed  the  first 
and  last  of  these  types  of  intelligence 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  it  would 
appear  that  his  social  intelligence, 
manifested  in  ability  to  work  with 
people,  impress  them,  and  exchange 
ideas  with  them,  was  developed  so 
highly  as  to  be  comparable  with  that 
of  Socrates,  although  the  comparison 
would,  lacking  proper  aesthetic  dis¬ 
tance  in  time,  be  termed  rather  far 
fetched  by  those  more  familiar  with 
the  ancients  of  philosophy. 

One  feels  this  ability  of  James  in 
spite  of  his  assertion  that  he  had  “al¬ 
ways  felt  like  a  humbug  as  a  profes¬ 
sor”^  for  in  another  article  he  came 
close  to  a  truer  characterization  of 
himself,  though  not  directly  applied, 
when  we  wrote,  “What  doctrines  stu¬ 
dents  take  from  their  teachers  are  of 
little  consequence  provided  they  catch 
from  them  the  living  philosophic  atti- 
ude  of  mind,  the  independent,  per¬ 
sonal  look  at  all  the  data  of  life,  and 
the  eagerness  to  harmonize  them.”* 
This,  because  of  his  dynamic  person¬ 
ality,  James  was  enabled  to  impart  to 
hundreds  of  his  students.  I  have  come 
in  contact  with  a  number  of  men  who 
knew  James  the  professor,  and  from 
their  remarks  and  attitudes  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  his  personal  influence  was 
enormous.  Men  who  took  a  single 
c'ourse  under  him  came  away  filled 


4  James,  William.  Letters  .  .  .  ▼.  S,  p.  MS. 

5  James.  William.  The  Teachlnc  of  Philosophy  In  our  CoUeses.  ‘‘NaUon.’'  t.  SS.  ITS. 
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with  an  awe  and  reverence  that  ia 
truly  remarkable.'  How  many  thou¬ 
sands  such  students  came  under  his 
influence  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover,  but  the  number  must  have  been 
large,  and  to  each,  apparently,  he  im¬ 
parted  something  of  the  principles 
enunciated  above. 

Then,  too,  his  books  on  psychology, 
philosophy  and  religion  were  used  by 
many  thousands  more.  Perry  notes 
in  his  Bibliography  that  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Psychology  was  translated, 
by  1920,  into  Italian,  Spanish  and 
French,  while  the  abridgment  was 
translated  into  Russian,  Japanese, 
French  and  Gorman.  His  Talks  to 
Teachers  was  reproduced  in  German, 
Russian,  French,  Italian  and  Norwe¬ 
gian,  and  The  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience  was  translated  into  French, 
Italian,  Danish,  Swedish,  Spanish  and 
German.  What  other  American  au¬ 
thor  of  non-fiction  books  has  such  a 
record?  Students  all  over  the  world 
have  been  inspired  and  moved  by  his 
writings,  and  today,  although  psychol¬ 
ogy  has  advanced  tremendously  since 
1890,  one  can  scarcely  read  a  chapter 
cf  any  book  on  the  subject  without 
running  upon  a  quotation  or  reference 
to  one  or  another  of  James’  books  or 
articles.  The  once-popular  bon  mot 
concerning  the  novelist  who  wrote  like 
a  psychologist  and  the  psychologist 


who  wrote  like  a  novelist  became  so 
trite  that  it  is  rarely  heard  today,  but 
its  fact,  as  far  as  William  James  is 
concerned  is  apparent  to  all.  His  for¬ 
mal  writings,  and  many  of  his  letters, 
were  profound,  but  couched  in  the 
plainest  language  possible.  Indeed, 
many  readers  have  been  misled  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  wording  into  the 
thought  that  much  he  wrote  was  ele¬ 
mentary,  but  ideas  in  simple  language 
are  vastly  more  easy  to  comprehend 
than  those  veiled  in  linguistic  pro¬ 
fundities. 

The  influence  of  J ames  continues  to 
grow,  rather  than  diminish  with  time 
and  today  in  almost  every  college  and 
university  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  other  lands,  may  be  found 
at  least  one  of  his  disciples,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  caught  from  him  “the  living,  phi¬ 
losophic  attitude  of  mind,”  pass  on  to 
others  something  of  the  same  attri¬ 
bute.  Perhaps  his  Psychology  and 
other  writings  were  typically  Ameri¬ 
can,  but  after  all  they  were  written 
for  Americans,  and  have  been  read 
with  profit  and  enjoyment  by  many 
thousands.  To  each  they  carry  their 
ideal  of  clarity  in  profundity  which 
has  made  many  strive  for  similar  ac¬ 
complishments  —  to  the  great  benefit 
of  untold  students  inside,  as  well  as 
outside,  of  educational  institutions. 


SCHOOLS: 

THE  FIRST  UNE  OF  DEFENSE 

By  ROY  C  WOODS 


WHEN  Lenin  told  his  Commu¬ 
nist  colleagues  that  “it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  build  a  Communist 
state  in  an  illiterate  country”  he  may 
have  expounded  a  new  truth  for  Rus¬ 
sia  but  not  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
citizens  in  democratic  countries.  For 
those  citizens  have  long  known  that 
no  nation  can  survive  without  some 
supporting  scheme  of  education.  Ed¬ 
ucation  has  always  been  the  first  line 
of  offense  of  the  aggressor  and  the  first 
line  of  defense  for  the  defender. 

No  better  proof  can  be  found  any¬ 
where  of  the  veracity  of  this  statement 
than  newspaper  accounts  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Axis  powers.  They  first 
usurped  the  powers  of  government  af¬ 
ter  which  they  secured  grants  of  abso¬ 
lute  powers  under  the  guise  of  an 
emergency.  This  was  followed  by  a 
rapid  succession  of  purges  to  free 
them  of  the  annoyance  of  a  tardily 
awakening  public.  But  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  their  power  depended  not  on 
these  purges  which  can  at  best  only 
secure  authority.  Authority  must  be 
retained  by  some  other  means,  unless 
bloody  revolutions  and  mass  murders 
are  to  continue  to  harass  them.  Kan- 
del  in  his  excellent  book  entitled  Com¬ 
parative  Education  on  page  68  shows 
that  “Education  thus  becomes  the 
most  important  means  of  enlightening 
the  masses  in  the  ideals  of  the  Fascist 


State  .  .  .  and  while  repression  was 
used  at  first  the  Party  recognized  that 
ihe  future  lay  with  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  with  whom  education  was  to 
take  the  place  of  repression.” 

They  further  showed  their  faith  in 
education  in  the  tactics  pursued  in  the 
present  war.  They  first  spread  their 
false  doctrines  among  the  peoples  of 
the  land  which  they  planned  to  attack 
and  then  swept  through  and  over  them 
like  an  avalanche.  This  was  followed 
by  a  strict  censorship  of  news  and  a 
carefully  and  diabolically  controlled 
and  commandeered  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  popularly  called  propaganda. 
As  much  as  we  hate  these  dictators, 
we  admire  their  faith  in  education. 
Even  while  we  oppose  their  activities 
we  may  profitably  tear  a  page  from 
their  history  and  lode  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  as  our  own  first  line 
of  defense.  Totalitarianism  cannot  be 
beaten  on  the  battlefield.  We  have 
faith  in  our  ability  to  stop  these  mad 
men  of  Europe  on  the  battlefield  but 
their  final  and  lasting  defeat  must 
come  where  their  rapid  rise  to  power 
was  most  effective.  Only  our  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  can  defeat  Hitler¬ 
ism  or  any  other  radical  “ism”  which 
has  been  or  may  be  promulgated  by  a 
diseased  mind.  The  crime  of  the  ages 
was  not  the  rape  of  Poland  and  the 
low  countries ;  nor  the  bombing  of  de- 
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fenseless  cities  and  machine  gunning 
of  women  and  children.  Bad  as  these 
may  be,  and  no  words  can  paint  them 
black  enough,  the  crime  of  the  ages 
was  the  commandeering  of  the  means 
of  education  which  made  the  rape  of 
the  growing  mind  possible. 

Further  proof  of  this  truth  may  be 
found  in  the  manner  in  which  Eng¬ 
land  has  conducted  the  war  so  far.  At 
no  place  has  she  shown  any  inclina¬ 
tion  to  place  her  supreme  confidence 
in  an  offensive.  She  has  depended 
upon  two  things  which  are  so  inti¬ 
mately  bound  up  in  education  as  to 
be  almost  lost  to  the  mind  of  a  layman. 
She  placed  her  faith  ultimately  in  the 
character  of  the  soldier  trained  in  the 
schools  of  democratic  England  and  in 
the  hope  that  she  could  eventually 
overcome  the  strict  censorship  of  the 
Axis  nations.  In  doing  this  she  hopes 
to  get  to  the  mind  of  these  subjected 
I»eople8  the  true  state  of  affairs  rela¬ 
tive  to  authoritarianism  and  democ¬ 
racy.  The  character  of  the  Britisher 
has  not  failed  and  there  seems  to  be 
evidence  that  censorship  is  leaking  at 
important  places.  Both  the  British 
end  the  Axis  powers  give  ample  proof 
by  their  actions  of  the  truth  of  the 
ftatement  that  a  nation  depends  more 
upon  man-power  than  machine-power. 

But  we  also  believe  that  education 
if  our  first  line  of  defense.  High 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
land  have  been  assigned  a  major  task 
in  the  defense  program  of  our  nation. 
Our  nation,  too,  intends  to  use  its  first 
line  effectively.  From  the  campuses 
of  these  schools  have  come  many  state¬ 
ments  which  indicate  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  schools  have  assumed 


their  assignment  Only  a  few  may 
be  quoted  in  the  space  available. 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Dodd,  president  of 
Princeton  University,  states  that  “it 
may  be  that  the  most  serious  threat 
to  our  democratic  institutions  will  not 
come  via  a  war  in  which  we  shall  pai> 
ticipate  as  a  belligerent,  but  by  way 
of  impact  of  wars  and  philosophies  in 
which  we  have  had  no  direct  part.  But 
,110  matter  what  the  future  holds  for 
us,  whether  trial  by  battle,  or  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  tremendous  friction  gen¬ 
erated  by  world  upheaval,  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  future  will  call  for  a 
united  people  secure  and  harmonious 
in  their  democratic  faith. 

“The  term  ^national  defense’  thus 
connotes  something  more  than  mili- 
(ary  preparedness.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  service  Princeton  can  per¬ 
form  in  the  interests  of  national  de¬ 
fense  will  be  to  imbue  our  campus 
with  a  realization  of  the  surpassing 
value  of  the  democratic  processes  and 
attitudes  which,  despite  their  human 
imperfections,  supply  the  true  instru¬ 
ments  of  human  betterment.” 

Dr.  Aurelia  H.  Reinhart,  president 
cf  Mills  College,  suggests  that  “educa¬ 
tion  in  any  country  at  any  time  is  the 
disciplinary  experience  which  an  old¬ 
er  generation  arranges  for  its  children. 
Education’s  purpose  always  includes 
on  effort  to  preserve  satisfactorily  the 
institutions  of  the  family,  the  clan, 
or  the  state  .  .  . 

“Basically,  the  educational  problem 
is  simple.  The  process  may  become 
as  inclusive  as  you  make  it,  but  ba¬ 
sically  it  is  to  guarantee  to  each  child 
the  disciplinary  experience  that  will 
preserve  the  American  institutions  he 
inherits,  home  and  family;  school. 
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church,  and  community;  an  economic 
task;  suffrage  in  a  democracy;  and 
sufficient  leisure  and  space  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  which  these  bring.” 

Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Adler,  University 
of  Chicago,  states  that  '^it  is  probably 
not  from  Ilitler,  but  from  the  profes¬ 
sors,  that  we  shall  ultimately  be  saved. 

.  .  .  There  are  not  enough  scientists 
who  understand  the  truths  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  religion,  nor  enou^  philoso¬ 
phers  and  men  of  faith  who  are  at 
home  in  the  domain  of  science.” 

Dean  Forrest  H.  Kirkpatrick  of 
Bethany  College  in  a  stimulating  pa¬ 
per  makes  clear  the  important  part 
education  must  play  in  solving  the 
present  emergency.  He  says  in  part 
that  ^^one  thing  that  should  be  done 
in  all  colleges  is  to  help  students  to 
examine  critically  and  objectively  the 
background,  the  issues,  and  the  social 
psychology  that  are  related  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  situation.  They  must  come 
to  understand  that  behind  the  dra¬ 
matic  events  which  make  black  head¬ 
lines  in  our  daily  papers  are  some  im¬ 
portant  and  persistent  truth  about  hu¬ 
man  behavior.  Their  studies  should 
be  concerned  with  the  economic  inter¬ 
ests,  the  intense  national  loyalties,  and 
the  cultural  changes  that  are  part  and 
parcel  of  this  debacle.  Students  must 
not  be  led  to  believe  that  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  simple  social  phenomenmi 
that  can  be  explained  by  tagging  it 
‘Hitlerism  vs.  Civilization.’ 

“Today  we  find  ourselves  again  on 
one  of  the  great  water  sheds  of  his¬ 
tory.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
major  fact  of  our  time  is  not  the  war 
but  the  tremendous  cultural  transfor¬ 
mation.  The  war  is  only  a  symptom 
of  that  more  profound  change.  .  .  . 


“Through  education  we  still  have 
time  to  build  a  democracy  fitted  to  the 
twentieth  century  and  sturdy  enough 
to  endure.  Democracy  is  a  process  of 
schieving.  .  .  .  Evoi  a  successful  and 
peaceable  dictator  would  take  away 
something  most  precious  if  that  value 
and  its  zest  were  removed.  That  is 
why  we  want  freedtun  —  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  press;  that  is 
why  we  demand  equality  of  opportu¬ 
nity;  that  is  why  we  cannot  continue 
to  have  our  people  —  and  our  stu¬ 
dents  —  turn  to  the  government  for 
suppm*t  and  help.  .  .  .  Students 
should  find  at  college  an  appreciation 
for  all  that  American  democracy 
means,  and  should  develop  the  skills 
and  attitudes  that  make  possible  the 
enlargement  of  the  democratic  way.” 

Truly  the  citizen  looks  to  education 
for  help  in  both  his  daily  problems 
and  those  which  arise  during  crises 
and  emergencies.  Manpower  has  sud¬ 
denly  become  more  valuable  than  ma¬ 
terials,  for  back  of  every  gun,  tank, 
plane,  and  ship  are  countless  labor- 
hours  of  man.  Behind  every  dollar 
expended  lies  the  accumulated  savings 
cf  nameless  individuals  who  have 
toiled  to  produce  the  materials  needed. 
Into  every  implement  of  off^se  and 
defense  goes  the  skill  and  thought  of 
men  reared  in  the  nation  and  devel¬ 
oped  by  its  educational  institutions. 
These  are  the  dividends  the  citizen 
reaps  from  his  investmmit  in  educa¬ 
tion.  For  these  reasons,  the  citizm  of 
today  expects  much  from  the  schools. 
He  expects  a  constant  stream  of  youth 
who  will  devel<^  into  well-balanced, 
loyal,  and  dependable  citizens  who  are 
physically  strong,  mentally  alert  and 
morally  straight.  Citizens  who  will 
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take  the  place  of  those  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  passing  into  the  Great  Beyond. 
Under  what  conditions  may  this  ex¬ 
pectation  be  fulfilled? 

When  a  nation  tells  its  citizens  that 
they  must  send  their  children  to  school 
it  assumes  an  implied  obligation  that 
it  will  supply  a  school  which  is  fit  and 
safe  for  the  children  of  these  citizens. 
Nothing  short  of  this  can  be  defended 
by  a  government  that  resorts  to  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance.  Such 
schools  would  be  built  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction,  adequately  lighted,  heated 
and  ventilated;  and  free  from  faulty 
])lumbing  which  would  render  the 
building  unsafe  and  unsanitary.  It 
would  furnish  compulsory  free  immu¬ 
nization  not  only  to  protect  the  child 
immunized  but  protect  the  numerous 
children  who  come  in  contact  with 
him.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
under-privil^ed  children  who  will  be¬ 
come  citizens  tomorrow,  such  schools 
will  supply  medical,  dental,  and  diet 
clinics  free  of  charge  to  all  who  need 
it  and  are  unable  to  secure  these  bene¬ 
fits  elsewhere.  How  far  the  school 
should  go  in  this  respect  may  be  con¬ 
troversial  but  many  schools  supply 
these  advantages  to  all.  As  a  mini¬ 
mum  the  citizen  of  today  demands 
that  wherever  these  benefits  are  not 
adequately  provided  elsewhere  that  the 
school  avail  itself  of  these  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  further  service.  Every  teach¬ 
er  should  receive  an  annual  physical 
examination  by  a  physician  employed 
full  time  by  the  board  and  this  physi¬ 
cian  must  give  every  child  at  least  one 
complete  examination  each  year  and 
as  many  more  as  good  health  of  the 
individual  and  those  who  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  him  demand.  In  no  other 


way  can  the  nation’s  manpower  be 
physically  strong. 

The  citizen  of  today  expects  its 
schools  to  be  staffed  by  people  chosen 
not  because  of  kinship,  fraternal  and 
leligious  afliliation,  or  political  regu¬ 
larity;  but  they  demand  that  these 
schools  shall  be  manned  by  people  who 
have  first  proven  that  they  are  physi¬ 
cally  strong,  mentally  alert,  and  mor¬ 
ally  straight,  and  capable  of  doing 
efficiently  the  task  they  are  given.  The 
most  dangerous  people  in  America  are 
not  the  fifth  columnists  but  the  inade¬ 
quately  trained  and  unprofessional 
teacher  if,  when,  or  where  he  may  be. 
The  citizen  knows  that  instinctively 
and  demands  a  better  teaching  staff. 
Given  a  better  teaching  staff,  the  work 
may  be  badly  handicapped  by  over¬ 
sized  classes.  There  may  be  a  debate 
on  optimum  size  of  classes  but  effi¬ 
ciency  rapidly  declines  as  the  class  ex¬ 
ceeds  an  enrollment  of  25-30.  The 
citizens  of  today  demand  that  the 
schools  which  compel  attendance  have 
adequate  libraries,  sufficient  materials 
and  the  best  textbooks  available — all 
free  to  the  students  who  are  forced  to 
attend  these  schools.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  nation’s  manpower  become 
mentally  alert. 

But  physical  strength  and  mental 
alertness  is  not  enough.  The  citizen 
of  today  demands  that  the  schools  de¬ 
velop  manhood  and  womanhood  that 
is  morally  straight.  Physical  strength 
can  easily  produce  the  conniving  Mus¬ 
solini  or  a  scheming  Hitler.  Bad 
people  who  are  effective  in  their  bad¬ 
ness  are  physically  strong  and  men¬ 
tally  alert.  The  child  is  a  realist.  He 
instinctively  believes  his  parents  and 
bis  teachers  are  right.  He  is  an  imi- 
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fator  which  when  coupled  with  his 
realism  makes  him  imitate  his  teach¬ 
ers,  scout  leaders,  preachers,  or  par¬ 
ents.  The  citizen  of  today  speaking 
for  these  children,  demands  that 
people  who  hold  these  strategic  posi¬ 
tions  bo  morally  fit  to  be  imitated. 
Even  janitors  and  bus  drivers  must 
qualify  in  this  respect  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  citizens  of  today. 

A  nation’s  chief  concern  is  an  abun¬ 
dant  stream  of  good  citizens  to  carry 
on  in  normal  times  as  well  as  in  crises. 
The  citizen’s  chief  concern  is  to  pei^ 
petuate  the  American  nation.  Either 
may  be  done  by  developing  institutions 
designed  to  furnish  an  ever-increasing 
stream  of  such  youth.  In  either  case 
the  schools  become  the  first  line  of 
operations.  The  citizen  demands  that 
his  children  be  taught  to  prize  highly 
and  to  be  ready  to  defend  dearly  the 
great  American  ideals  of  “freedom  of 
speech ;  freedom  of  assembly ;  freedom 


from  poverty  and  want ;  freedom  from 
fear;  freedom  to  teach  truth  not  doc¬ 
trine;  freedom  to  elect  our  national, 
state,  and  local  leadership;  and  free¬ 
dom  to  choose  our  God  and  worship 
Him  according  to  our  own  dictates.” 
The  citizen  of  today  expects  the 
schools  of  today  to  supply  this  kind 
of  leadership  and  defense. 

One  night  in  the  trenches  of  shell- 
tom  Europe  a  British  officer  addressed 
bis  men  as  they  waited  for  the  “zero- 
hour,”  by  saying:  “Remember  Eng¬ 
land  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty 
tonight.”  In  like  manner  as  we  face 
the  “zero-hour”  of  the  future,  may  we 
lemember  that  America  expects  every 
teacher  to  do  his  duty;  but  more  she 
expects  every  citizen  to  supply  the 
facilities  and  omiditions  whereby 
teachers  can  teach  as  well  as  they  know 
how  to  teach.  That’s  what  the  better 
citizens  of  today  expect  of  their  schools 
today. 


FREE  MEN 

Men  who  are  meant  to  be  free  should  fear  slavery  more 
than  death.  —  Plato  Rep.  387 A. 


Our  Schools  Today — 

A  Result  of  Impelling  Forces 

By  Arthur  G.  HofF 


Both  animate  and  inanimate 
things  in  the  universe  assume  a 
form  or  shape  which  is  a  result 
of  forces  acting  from  without  or  with¬ 
in.  The  earth  is  spherical  because  of 
gravity  and  centrifugal  force ;  the 
landscape  is  modified  by  diastropism 
and  weathering;  a  drop  of  water  is 
spherical  because  of  the  attraction  of 
the  molecules;  likewise  living  things 
adapt  their  form  to  the  forces  of  their 
environment.  Besides  a  few  major 
forces  there  are  many  minor  concomi¬ 
tant  forces  which  affect  the  form  of 
physical  and  biological  matter. 

Upon  analysis  of  the  evolution  of 
cur  educational  institutions  one  finds 
that  the  form  of  our  present  system 
of  public  schools  is  also  a  result  of 
major  and  minor  forces  which  con¬ 
tinually  exert  influence  upon  it.  Two 
of  the  most  important  are  (1)  econ¬ 
omy  and  (2)  ministration  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  pupil.  Other  forces  which  are 
concomitant  to  these  two  major  ones 
may  be  “the  capacity  of  the  teacher,” 
“educational  theory  and  philosophy,” 
“scientific  study  of  the  mind,”  “legis¬ 
lative  enactments,”  “court  decisions,” 
“recommendations  of  committees  and 
individuals”  and  the  like. 

As  the  American  school  organiza¬ 
tion  has  progressed  through  a  little 
over  three  hundred  years  of  evolution 

1  Spain.  Charlea  "The  Platoon  Sohool,*' 


one  may  picture  it  as  passing  through 
a  metamorphising  gauntlet  with  these 
impelling  forces  pushing  and  pulling 
it  into  a  series  of  forms  both  extreme 
and  moderate.  These  changes  may  be 
described  and  analyzed  in  chronologi¬ 
cal  order.  During  the  first  two  hun¬ 
dred  years,  between  1642  when  the 
first  step  was  taken  to  encourage  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  settlement  of  Boston  and 
the  establishment  of  the  first  graded 
elementary  school  by  John  Philbrick 
in  1848,  very  little  change  in  the 
school  organization  was  achieved.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  education  was  effected 
through  instruction  by  parents,  the 
apprentice  system,  dame  schools  where 
one  mother  taught  other  children  in 
the  neighborhood  along  with  her  own 
children  free  or  for  a  small  sum,  and 
the  one-room  schools  which  were  sup- 
lK)rted  by  religious  groups  or  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  one-room  schools  were  of 
three  types  namely,  the  writing,  read¬ 
ing*  and  lancastern. 

The  lancastern  school  which  was  im¬ 
ported  from  England  and  permitted 
the  instruction  of  from  two  hundred 
to  one  thousand  pupils  by  one  master 
marked  the  first  appearance  of  the 
force  of  economy.^  With  a  more  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance  of  the  desirability 
and  necessity  for  educating  all  the 
children,  but,  with  a  limited  amount 

Macmillan,  lt34,  p.  S4. 
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of  finances  for  the  maintainance  of 
such  a  program,  the  lancastem  school 
served  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  evident  that  this  type  of 
school  could  make  no  provisions  for 
ministering  to  the  individual  pupils. 

A  movement  for  better  ministration 
to  the  individual  pupil  was  begun  by 
Horace  Mann  in  about  1830  after  his 
visit  to  Prussia  where  he  deserved  bet¬ 
ter  results  from  the  grade  systems  em¬ 
ployed  there.  Samuel  A.  Burnside  at 
Worcester  experimented  with  graded 
pupils  in  1833  and  Henry  Barnard, 
then  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Common  Schools  in 
Connecticut,  encouraged  the  grading 
of  pupils.  The  influence  of  these 
three  men  aided  considerably  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Quincy  grammar 
school  by  John  Philbrick  at  Boston  in 
1848.  This  achievement  effected  the 
abolition  of  the  double-headed  system 
of  writing  and  reading  schools  on 
economic  grounds  because  each  of  the 
twelve  assistants,  which  were  women, 
could  be  hired  for  one-sixth  the  salary 
of  the  master.  A  score  for  individual 
instruction  was  made  through  this  de¬ 
velopment,  but,  economy  stepped  in 
with  the  hiring  of  female  teachers  at 
very  small  salaries.  J^y_J,8fiO  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  graded  form  of  school 
organization  was  well  under  way  in 
the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  The  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  in  1868,  showed 
901  male  teachers  with  an  average 
saliry  of  $1,702.55  and  8,220  female 


teachers  having  an  average  salary  of 
$542.45.* 

The  growing  demand  for  publicly 
financed  educational  opportunities  be¬ 
yond  the  elementary  school  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  Kalamazoo  case  in  1872 
which  settled  the  right  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  the  voters’  consent,'  to  tax 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  high  schools.  This  gave  birth 
to  the  8-4  plan  of  public  school  organ¬ 
ization  which  by  1885,  according  to 
John  Philbrick,  then  with  the  Nation¬ 
al  Bureau  of  Education,  was  definite¬ 
ly  developed  throughout  the  United 
States.*  This  extension  required  in¬ 
creased  public  expenditures  and  the 
size  of  class  was  necessarily  increased 
even  with  very  extensive  employment 
of  low-paid  female  teachers. 

Quite  some  time  before  the  end  of 
the  first  forty  years  of  universal  use 
of  the  graded  system,  educational  lead¬ 
ers  came  to  the  realization  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  pupils  were  inadequately 
ministered  to  under  the  universally 
employed,  yearly  promotion  plan  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  range  of  individual 
differences  in  their  capacity  to  learn. 
The  leaders  stated  that  under  the 
yearly  promotion  system  indolence 
prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  cramming  at  the  end  and  bright 
pupils  must  at  intervals  mark  time. 
They  further  stated  that  pupils  who 
fail  lose  too  much  time;  a  wiser  plan 
would  be  to  allow  classes  by  a  natural 
process  to  become  divided  into  sections 
with  one  section,  if  need  be,  advanc¬ 
ing  faster  than  the  other;  and  that 
wise  instruction  would  be  to  open  the 
door  of  promotion  more  frequently.* 


t  Relsner,  E.  H.,  “Evolution  of  th«  Common  School,”  ICacmtllan,  1930,  p.  880*7. 
S  n>id.,  p.  875. 

4  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Eiducation,  1890-1,  p.  988. 
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This  concern  for  the  individual  gave 
birth  to  many  of  our  modem  practices 
of  semi-annual  promotions,  ability 
grouping*  enrichment,  and  the  score  of 
plans  for  effecting  individual  instruc¬ 
tion. 

With  a  limited  amount  of  finances 
for  public  educational  purposes  and 
the  impelling  desire  to  better  care  of 
the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil  edu¬ 
cators  began  as  far  back  as  about  1870 
to  develop  plans  of  school  organiza¬ 
tion  and  methods  of  teaching  which 
would  provide  an  optimum  balance 
between  the  two  major  forces  of  econ¬ 
omy  and  ministration  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  pupil.  From  that  early  date  to 
the  present  time  at  least  twenty  dif¬ 
ferent  plans  have  been  developed  for 
the  purfKwe  of  making  the  education 
process  more  efficient,  in  caring  for 
individual  needs  in  large  groups.  This 
quest  for  greater  efficiency  is  continu¬ 
ously  necessaiy  with  the  ever-present 
stress  upon  economy  in  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  public  money  for  education. 
The  extension  of  the  educational  ser¬ 
vices,  both  upward  to  the  junior  col¬ 
lege  and  downward  to  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  and  nursery  school,  has  greatly 
added  to  the  problem. 

These  improved  plans  have  been 
largely  experimental,  falling  by  the 
wayside  as  they  were  found  to  be  im¬ 
practical  or  were  replaced  by  more 
efficient  ones.  Many  plans  which  were 
found  to  be  efficient,  but,  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  universal  use  have  survived 
only  in  the  more  economically  fortu¬ 
nate  school  districts,  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  majority  of  communities 
to  yield  to  the  force  of  economy  at 
the  expense  of  service  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  pupil.  The  plans  varied  from  an 


attempt  by  Dr.  Harris  in  St.  Louis  to 
have  promotions  at  the  end  of  five  to 
ten  week  periods  to  the  absolute  aboli¬ 
tion  of  class  instruction  in  favor  of 
individual  instruction.  Other  forms 
are  ability  grouping,  parallel  curricu¬ 
la,  coiiperative  grouping,  platoon  or¬ 
ganization,  and  many  others  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention  here. 

The  recommendations  of  commit¬ 
tees  and  individuals  have  been  effec¬ 
tive  forces  in  modifying  the  school  or¬ 
ganization.  The  outstanding  commit¬ 
tee  was  the  Committee  of  Ten  headed 
by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  in 
1890  which  recommended  the  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  elementary  school  to  six 
years  as  an  economy  measure  both 
from  a  financial  standpoint  and  that 
of  saving  the  child’s  time.  This  rec- 
commendation  reinforced  by  later 
committees,  such  as  the  Committee  on 
Economy  of  Time,  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  on  articulation  betw(*en 
the  public  school  and  college*  and  the 
Committee  of  Collie  Entrance 
quirements,  effected  in  part  the  organX 
ization  of  the  junior  high  school  move-v 
ment.  Individuals  who  were  influen¬ 
tial  in  this  development  along  with 
President  Eliot  were  Presidents  But¬ 
ler  and  Baker. 

Scientific  studies  on  the  learning 
process  have  exerted  a  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  upon  our  methods  of  achieving 
the  goals  set  up  for  education  by  our 
eminent  educational  philosophers.  The 
educational  process  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  revolutionized  since  William 
James  began  his  studies  in  psychology 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Thorndike,  Louis  Terman, 
and  other  contributors  in  the  field  of 
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testing  have  made  possible  scientific 
experimentation  and  improvement  in 
the  field  of  instruction,  thereby  achiev¬ 
ing  a  greater  degree  of  growth  on  the 
part  of  the  individual. 

The  effect  upon  the  school  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  guiding  educational  philo- 
M)phies  of  John  Dewey,  William  Kil¬ 
patrick,  W.  C.  Bagley,  and  others  is 
incalculable.  The  stress  upon  life  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  means  of  achieving 
growth  on  the  part  of  children  is  at 
the  present  time  affecting  the  school 
organization  considerably.  The  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  activities  of  the  class¬ 
room  into  actual  first-hand  observa¬ 
tion,  study,  and  participation  in  life 
activities  of  all  types,  both  vocational 
and  cultural,  requires  a  school  organ¬ 


ization  embracing  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities,  cooperating  institutions,  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  factories*  and  work 
and  recreational  camps  which  are 
owned  and  operated  by  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation.  This  extension  of  scope  re¬ 
quires  increasetl  expenditures. 

It  is  evident  from  the  forgoing  dis¬ 
cussions  that  a  perpetual  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  two  major  forces  of  economy 
and  ministration  to  the  individual 
with  their  concomitant  forces  has  and 
will  continue  to  directly  affect  the 
form  of  our  school  organizations.  It 
is,  also,  evident  that  the  organization 
will  gradually  approach  the  optimum 
balance  between  the  impelling  forces, 
though  it  may  never  achieve  such  a 
status. 
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THE  GOOSE  THAT  LAYS  THE 
GOLDEN  EGG 


By  I.  D. 

N  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  these 
lines  appear,  “Religion,  morality, 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encour¬ 
aged.”  This  portrays  most  succinctly 
the  importance  of  education  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  state.  The  significance  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  American  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  expressed  by  men  in 
high  places  since  the  very  beginning 
cf  this  nation.  Some  of  the  more 
forceful  of  these  expressions  which 
have  been  made  by  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  are:  “Promote,  then  as 
an  object  of  primary  importance,  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge,”  George  Washington. 
“Laws  for  the  liberal  education  of 
youth  .  .  .  are  so  extremely  wise  and 
useful  that,  to  a  humane  and  generous 
mind,  no  expense  for  this  purpose 
would  be  thought  extravagant,”  John 
Adams.  “A  system  of  general  in¬ 
struction  which  shall  reach  every  de¬ 
scription  of  our  citizens  from  the  rich¬ 
est  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  my  earli¬ 
est,  so  will  it  be  the  latest  of  all  the 
public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  per¬ 
mit  myself  to  take  an  interest,”  Tho¬ 
mas  Jefferson.  “Education  is  the 
true  foundation  of  civil  liberty,  and 
on  it  therefore,  rests  the  welfare  and 
stability  of  the  republic,”  James  Mad¬ 
ison.  “Upon  the  subject  of  education 
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...  I  can  only  say  that  I  view  it  as 
the  most  important  subject  which  we 
as  a  people  can  be  engaged  in,”  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  (the  father  of  the  land 
grant  colleges).  “Next  in  importance 
to  freedom  and  justice  is  popular  edu¬ 
cation,  without  which  neither  justice 
nor  freedom  can  be  permanently  main¬ 
tained,”  James  A.  Garfield.  “Our  in¬ 
terest  in  free  public  schools  open  to 
all  children  of  suitable  age  is  supreme, 
and  our  care  for  them  will  be  jealous 
and  constant,”  Benjamin  Harrison. 

The  forgoing  will  serve  to  review 
for  the  reader  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
poses  of  education  in  a  democracy. 

Many  of  the  early  pioneers  who 
made  the  first  settlements  in  the  states 
had  a  faith  in  education  which  almost 
assumed  the  proportion  of  a  passion. 
They  conceived  and  established  the 
foundation  of  an  educational  system 
that  would  serve  children  and  youths 
from  the  primary  grades  through  the 
university.  The  nature  of  schools  and 
the  form  of  control  varied  somewhat 
from  state  to  state  and  region  to  re¬ 
gion,  but  in  one  thing  there  was  unani¬ 
mity  of  opinion;  namely,  that  every 
child  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  an  education. 

Some  of  this  passion  for  universal 
education  may  be  explained  as  a  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  parents  for  greater 
opportunities  for  their  children.  They 
felt  that  education  was  the  key  that 
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unlocked  the  door  of  success.  No 
doubt  there  were  a  few  persons,  espe¬ 
cially  in  positions  of  leadership’  who 
were  fervent  in  their  desire  for  schools 
because  they  saw  the  necessity  for 
education  if  the  democratic  way  of 
government  were  to  develop. 

While  public  education  has  met 
with  rebuffs  and  has  encountered  stag¬ 
gering  obstacles,  in  the  main  the 
American  people  have  held  an  impli¬ 
cit  faith  in  it.  In  the  beginning  it 
was  purchased  at  a  high  price  and 
from  time  to  time  temporary  measures 
and  movements  have  thwarted  its  pro¬ 
gress.  However,  during  the  past  half 
century  the  advance  of  education  has 
been  nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 
No  country  in  the  world  has  under¬ 
taken  such  a  program  of  universal 
education  as  has  the  United  States. 
The  present  age  with  all  of  its  diflS- 
cult  and  perplexing  problems  is  mak¬ 
ing  an  undesirable  impact  upon  edu¬ 
cation.  This  is  evidenced  through  re¬ 
duced  budgets,  curtailed  curricula  and 
in  some  extreme  cases  such  as  Toledo, 
Ohio,  the  inability  to  keep  schools 
open.  State  legislatures  meeting  in 
1939  were  caught  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones.  On  the  one 
hand  their  constitutents  were  demand¬ 
ing  relief  from  tax  burdens.  On  the 
other  they  were  faced  with  constantly 
growing  demands  to  increase  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  State  to  more  and  more 
people.  This  situation  has  made  it 
necessary  either  to  reduce  the  financial 
support  for  existing  functions  of  the 
State  or  to  increase  sources  of  revenue. 
What  actually  happen^  in  a  number 
of  states  was  the  reduction  in  appro¬ 
priations  for  state  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  One  state  received  a  million 


dollars  reduction  in  appropriation 
over  the  previous  biennium.  In  an¬ 
other  state,  the  governor  has  asked  the 
several  state  institutions  to  return  an 
unexpended  balance  of  considerable 
magnitude.  L^islatures  have  made 
appropriations  that  cannot  be  met  with 
the  existing  sources  of  revenue.  One 
legislature  is  reported  to  have  made 
appropriations  twenty-one  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  excess  of  available  revenue. 

Private  colleges  and  universities  are 
seeing  the  return  from  their  endow¬ 
ments  constantly  shrinking.  The  rich 
donors  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer. 
Consequently,  this  area  of  education 
is  finding  it  necessary  to  curtail  acti¬ 
vities  and  to  reduce  expenditures. 
Elementary  and  secondary  schools  are 
also  feeling  the  impact  of  this  condi¬ 
tion.  Justifiable  bond  issues  are  be¬ 
ing  defeated  because  the  taxpayers 
feel  that  they  cannot  carry  an  addi¬ 
tional  tax  load. 

What  has  created  this  situation  ? 
Numerous  factors  have  contributed, 
but  certainly  one  of  the  major  causes 
is  increased  spending  for  various 
forms  of  social  security.  The  writer 
is  not  criticizing  the  merits  of  this 
phase  of  governmental  activity.  He 
is  rather  stating  the  problem.  It  is  a 
peculiar  paradox  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  We  believe  in  education 
and  in  the  democratic  ideology  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  We  believe  that  education 
is  the  best  assurance  that  democracy 
will  endure  and  develop.  However, 
measures  have  been  taken  to  bolster 
up  society  which  are  indirectly  at  the 
expense  of  education.  The  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg  is  being  killed. 

The  effect  of  spending  for  various 
new  social  enterprises  has  left  less 
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funds  available  for  every  area  of  edu¬ 
cational  effort.  This  is  an  undesir¬ 
able  by-product  of  attempts  to  meet  a 
perplexing  question.  It  has  not  been 
deliberate.  In  all  probability  no  one 
foresaw  what  would  happen.  This  in 
no  way  is  a  planned  attack  on  the 
achievements  of  public  education  made 
possible  in  a  large  measure  through 
the  efforts  of  Horace  Mann,  Henry 
Barnard  and  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  whose  names  history  has  failed 
to  record.  The  American  people  still 
have  an  infinite  faith  in  education  and 
in  democracy.  Unfortunately,  both 
have  been  accepted  and  taken  for 
granted.  The  average  citizen  has 
taken  both  of  these  important  social 
forces  in  about  the  same  manner  that 
he  accepted  his  parents  and  the  color 
of  his  hair.  The  watch  word  of  “eter¬ 
nal  vigilance”  has  not  worried  the 
man  on  the  street  so  far  as  education 
and  government  are  concerned. 

The  totalitarian  states  realize  the 
importance  of  education  in  developing 
and  maintaining  their  particular  ide¬ 
ologies.  The  early  statesmen  of  Amer¬ 
ica  knew  that  the  American  dream 
could  not  be  realized  without  an  ade¬ 
quate  system  of  public  education.  D\ir- 
ing  an  extensive  period  in  the  history 
of  this  nation,  education  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  without  any  particular 
c<mcern  or  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
unseen  forces  were  developing  that 


Avould  make  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  presoit 
system. 

The  educational  leadership  of  this 
country  has  a  challenge  confronting  it 
that  must  be  faced  honestly  and  cour¬ 
ageously.  This  issue  will  have  to  be 
brought  into  the  open  and  discussed 
frankly  and  so  far  as  possible  without 
malice  and  prejudice. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  may 
mean  a  reorganization  of  the  entire 
educational  structure.  Each  educa¬ 
tional  institution  will  do  well  to  study 
itself  in  light  of  its  own  objectives. 
States  may  find  it  necessary  to  make 
drastic  changes  in  their  present  sys¬ 
tem.  Competitions  for  students,  both 
secondary  and  collegiate,  will  bear 
careful  scrutiny.  Competition  among 
schools  and  colleges  may  be  lessened 
by  intelligent  planning  and  honest  ad¬ 
ministration. 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about  any 
particular  system.  Sacredness  lies  in 
the  fact  that  education  is  indispensable 
in  a  democracy  and  ways  must  be 
found  to  preserve  schools  at  every  level 
that  will  insure  society  that  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life  can  be  maintained 
and  developed. 

The  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs 
cannot  be  slaughtered  through  indif¬ 
ference  and/or  ignorance  and  expect 
that  freedom  and  justice  can  be  main¬ 
tained. 


POETRY  on  the  RADIO 


By  CHARLES  I.  GLICKSBERG 


Radio  and  Education 

O  amount  of  publicity  will 
change  the  fact  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  provided  by  the 
large  broadcasting  stations  have  thus 
far  not  been  properly  organized ;  they 
are  the  product  of  trial  and  error  of 
timely  concessions  and  practical  com¬ 
promise.  There  has  been  no  large- 
scale  planning,  no  nation-wide  co6j>- 
cration.  Few  stations  have  attempted 
to  establish  departments  which  would 
be  professionally  concerned  with  vari¬ 
ous  important  phases  and  needs  of 
modem  education,  and  which  would 
be  primarily  concerned  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  welfare  of  the  young.  A  pol¬ 
icy  of  drift  and  expediency  has  ruled 
unchecked.  The  government  permit^ 
ted  radio  to  operate  on  a  commercial 
basis,  with  advertising  as  the  backbone 
and  profit  as  the  incentive.  Small 
wonder  that  the  educational  potential¬ 
ities  of  radio  have  lagged  far  behind 
in  this  country. 

Perhaps  an  initial  field  of  experi¬ 
mentation  was  necessary  before  radio 
stations  could  consolidate  their  forces 
and  adapt  their  resources  to  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  demands  made  upon  them. 
At  the  b^inning,  at  any  rate,  there 
was  open  if  undeclared  warfare  be¬ 
tween  educators  and  leaders  in  the  ra¬ 
dio  industry.  Valuable  conferences 
were  wasted  in  quarreling  over  defini¬ 


tions  of  educatiiMi  and  how  it  differed 
from  entertainment.  Now  education 
on  the  radio  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  education  off  the  air.  Why 
should  it  ?  Education  is  a  process,  not 
a  thing  that  can  be  bottled  up  and 
conveniently  labeled.  Whatever  con¬ 
veys  significant  information  or  stimu¬ 
lates  thought  or  trains  the  power  of 
reasoning  and  analysis  or  develops  in¬ 
telligent  habits  of  aesthetic  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  educational. 

Unfortunately  the  radio  industry 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  blind  to  the 
splendid  educational  opportunities 
within  its  reach.  “The  curriculum  of 
the  air,”  Mr.  Frank  Ernest  Hill  de¬ 
clares  in  Listen  and  Learn,  “as  it  has 
leen  developed  to  date  is  stimulating 
but  usually  superficial,  and  offers 
small  opportunity,  even  with  the  help 
of  libraries  and  museums,  for  students 
to  ‘put  their  teeth’  into  learning.  The 
individual,  stimulated  by  the  radio* 
may  in  some  cases  do  so.  But  he  will 
be  an  exceptional  individual.”'  Ex¬ 
actly,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  not 
far  to  seek.  There  is  little  continuity 
in  the  type  of  programs  scheduled. 
There  is  as  a  rule  no  follow  up,  no 
constructive  discussion  of  what  has 
been  heard.  A  broadcast  may  have 
provided  the  listener  a  memorable  aes¬ 
thetic  experience,  but  it  is  allowed  to 
fade  and  pass  into  the  limbo  of  for^ 
gotten  echoes.  Some  part  of  the  ex- 


1  Frank  Ernest  Hill,  "I.isten  and  Learn**  (New  York.  1M7),  p.  1*2. 
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perience,  no  doubt,  is  incorporated. 
No  emotional  experience  departs  with¬ 
out  leaving  its  neurological  and  nemo- 
nic  trace,  but  if  the  radio  were  utilized 
as  an  educational  agency  some  effort 
would  be  made  to  guide  and  direct  the 
development  of  the  young  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  understanding. 

Education  has  been  and  still  is  the 
step-child  of  radio.  This  is  not  meant 
to  belittle  the  excellence  of  many  radio 
programs,  their  occasional  high  level 
of  achievement.  Teachers  and  pupils, 
both,  are  more  than  grateful  for  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  Ted  Malone’s  tour  of 
the  homes  of  eminent  American  poets 
and  his  reading  from  their  work. 

The  schools  are  making  a  serious 
mistake  if  they  do  not  increasingly 
fivail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
utilize  radio  as  an  educational  agency. 
When,  for  example,  students  in  high 
fcchool  or  college  do  not  listen  eagerly 
to  a  program  in  which  an  important 
contemporary  poet  reads  his  own  work, 
then  the  schools  are  derelict  in  their 
duty.  Examples  of  such  failure  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors  emphasize  the  divorce  between 
school  and  life,  education  and  society. 
There  is  no  need  for  this  wall  of  sepa¬ 
ration.  The  trained  and  enterprising 
teacher  can  guide  the  listening  habits 
of  his  piipils.  Radio  must  be  har¬ 
nessed  as  a  vital’  creative  force  to  the 
secondary  school  curriculum. 

II 

Poetry  and  the  Radio 

It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  nature  of 
the  influence  radio  will  exert  on  the 
writing  and  the  teaching  of  poetry  in 
the  schools,  but  one  thing  is  certain: 


the  radio,  with  whatever  modifications 
technological  progress  may  contribute 
in  the  future,  is  here  to  stay.  Slowly 
but  powerfully  it  is  affecting  not  only 
the  poet  who  creates  but  also  the 
people  who  listen  and  respond  to  his 
v/ork.  First  of  all,  it  is  helping  to 
recruit  a  large  audience  for  the  poet — 
an  innovation  both  novel  and  gratify¬ 
ing.  At  what  time  in  the  history  of 
western  culture  could  the  poet,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  great  his  influence,  appeal  so 
directly  and  with  such  immediacy  to 
a  large  mass  of  people  geographically 
dispersed?  Perhaps  the  technological 
forces  which  will  neutralize  our  frag¬ 
mentary,  regimented  existence  are  now 
making  themselves  felt;  perhaps  the 
radio  will  ultimately  be  the  means  of 
fashioning  a  new  folk  literature,  more 
dynamic,  more  complex,  richer  in  tone 
and  profounder  in  implication,  than 
the  folk  literature  of  the  past.  All 
this  is  speculative,  but  there  can  be  no 
denying  the  importance  of  the  second 
influence  which  operates  to  transform 
both  the  material  and  the  techniques 
which  the  poet  employs.  The  radio 
drama  in  verse  is  an  experimental 
form  which  contains  immense  possi¬ 
bilities  for  development.  Here  is  a 
type  of  poetry  that  Whitman  would 
have  welcomed,  poetry  that  must  have 
the  impact  and  tempo  of  living  speech 
if  it  is  to  achieve  its  aim.  The  one 
decided  advantage  of  a  radio  play  in 
verse  —  and  this  also  applies  to  poetry 
apart  from  drama  —  is  that  it  depends 
for  its  effects  exclusively  on  words  and 
sound  effects.  Verse  has  no  obstacle 
to  contend  with  when  it  comes  vibrant 
through  the  ether.  The  ear,  undis¬ 
tracted  by  the  critical  eye,  cooperates 
creatively  with  the  winged  imagina- 
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tion  of  the  poet.  As  Mr.  .Ajrchibald 
MacLeish  declares  in  his  introduction 
to  The  Fall  of  the  City:  “With  the 
rye  closed  or  staring  at  nothing,  verse 
has  every  power  over  the  ear.  The 
ear  accepts,  accepts  and  believes,  ac¬ 
cepts  and  creates.  The  ear  is  the  po¬ 
et’s  perfect  audience,  his  only  true 
audience.  And  it  is  radio  and  only 
radio  which  can  give  him  access  to 
this  perfect  friend.” 

Can  the  schools,  if  they  are  genu¬ 
inely  interested  in  teaching  poetry  as 
a  living  art,  afford  to  neglect  such  a 
jiromising  medium  of  poetic  commu¬ 
nication  ?  So  far  they  have  done  com¬ 
paratively  little  to  bring  the  poetry  of 
contemporary  writers  into  the  class¬ 
room.  They  have  remained  surpris¬ 
ingly  indifferent  to  the  gift  that  radio 
eo  generously  offers.  The  teaching  of 
poetry  in  the  schools  has  fallen  on  evil 
days.  If  it  is  to  be  restored  to  its 
high  estate,  the  study  of  poetry  must 
be  intimately  related  to  the  ongoing, 
vigorous  life  of  the  times.  Teachers 
must  awaken  to  the  fact  that  poetry 
on  the  radio  has  a  mass  appeal. 

The  radio  production  of  The  Fall 
of  the  City  marked  the  development 
of  a  new  art  form.  The  poet  did  not 
compromise  with  his  invisible  audi¬ 
ence.  The  verse  is  athletic,  nervous, 
swift-paced,  but  it  is  not  deliberately 
geared  low  to  the  average  intelligence 
of  the  populace.  The  short,  stark 
lines,  the  staccato,  assaulting  rhythm 
are  calculated  to  convey  the  feel  of 
reality,  of  forceful,  colloquial  speech 
in  moments  of  high  excitement,  but 
the  symbols  used  lift  the  work  to  a 
plane  of  universality.  Here  is  a  bold 
return  to  masculine  speech-rhythms 
with  alliteration  as  a  supporting  de¬ 


vice.  The  play  is  a  series  of  lightning- 
like  questions,  stabbing  at  the  heart 
of  the  great  political  and  social  prob¬ 
lem  of  our  age.  Hatred  of  the  ex¬ 
ploiter,  the  tyrant,  is  contrasted  with 
man’s  inextinguishable  hope  for  a  new 
world.  Conflict  of  opinion  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  contrapuntal  voices  of 
the  chorus.  The  miracle  that  capital¬ 
ism  announces,  fails  spectacularly ;  the 
blazing  crash  furnishes  the  symbolic 
climax.  One  voice  cries  out  that  there 
is  no  time  for  miracles  or  for  the  con¬ 
templation  of  death.  There  is  work 
to  be  done. 

In  Air  Raid,  Mr.  MacLeish  also 
effectively  utilizes  the  possibilities  of 
verse  for  radio  drama.  There  is  no 
elaborate  plot,  only  the  electrically 
charged  rumors  of  war  and  the  trou¬ 
bled  reactions  of  the  people  dwelling 
on  the  border.  A  tone  of  naturalness 
is  given  to  the  performance  by  the 
voice  of  the  announcer.  One  carries 
away  from  the  broadcast  the  cumula¬ 
tive  impression  of  horror,  the  inhuman 
menace  of  the  steel  planes  climbing, 
wheeling,  swooping,  like  monstrous 
birds  of  death  in  the  sun-dazzled  sky, 
the  false  security  of  the  women,  and 
then  the  rain  of  destruction,  the  heart¬ 
rending  screams  of  the  victims.  It  is 
the  women  who  provide  a  kind  of  hu¬ 
man,  mocking  chorus  to  the  man’s 
world  of  war  and  death.  Their  voices 
ring  out  with  the  force  of  age-old  con¬ 
victions  : 

“Death’s  the  one  thing  every  creature 
does 

And  none  does  well  I’ve  ever  seen  — 
the  one  thing 

Weak  and  foolish  every  creature  does. 
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Then  comes  the  horrible  realization 
that  in  this  war  it  is  life  that  will  be 
conquered  and  destroyetl;  death  that 
will  reap  the  final  victory. 

On  April  25,  1940,  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  the  poem,  “America  Was 
Promises,”  was  given.  It  is  extreme¬ 
ly  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  this  event,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  inaugurated  a  new  movement  in  the 
history  of  American  poetry.  Here 
was  poetry  intended  for  a  large  audi¬ 
ence.  The  word  carried  the  weight  of 
the  message.  In  addition,  the  per¬ 
formance  witnessed  the  reunion  of  po¬ 
etry  and  music,  twin  arts  which  had 
been  divorctnl  since  the  time  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Herrick.  Now  poetry  in 
a  musical  setting  was  brought  back  to 
life:  a  striking  instance  of  technology 
promoting  experimentation  in  the  arts 
and  ushering  in  a  new  form,  ^fore- 
over,  here  the  poet  was  treating  no 
remote  or  legendary  theme.  He  w’as 
concerned  w’ith  America,  with  the 
contemporary,  with  the  j)eople,  with 
the  wars,  declared  and  undeclared, 
raging  in  Europe,  with  the  menace  to 
democratic  life  in  this  country,  and 
with  the  need  of  the  people  to  take 
their  rights  and  assure  the  fulfillment 
of  these  rights.  F'or  if  they  do  not, 
others  w’ill  take  them  and  use  them  for 
selfish  and  sinister  emls. 

The  poem  spoke  for  itself.  It  need¬ 
ed  no  elaborate  commentary.  It  cov¬ 
ered  a  span  of  history  an<l  a  series  of 
recent  events  with  which  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  familiar.  For  pupils,  how¬ 
ever,  untrained  in  the  art  of  under¬ 
standing  poetry,  the  clipped  economy 
of  speech,  the  allusive  and  figurative 


language,  might  prove  an  obstacle.  It 
was  therefore  peculiarly  fitting  that 
the  program  should  be  begun  by  hav- 
iiig  the  poet  himself  explain  simply 
end  earnestly  w’hat  the  poem  stood  for: 
a  speech  which  served  admirably  as 
exj)osition,  throwing  sidelights  on  the 
intentions  of  the  creator  and  the  un¬ 
derlying  meaning  of  the  various  inter¬ 
woven  parts  of  the  work.  Of  equal 
importance  was  the  fact  that  pupils 
were  privileged  to  hear  the  poet  him¬ 
self  address  them,  discuss  the  poem 
he  had  written.  Such  experiences,  if 
repeated,  would  in  time  lead  pupils 
to  the  discovery  that  poetry  is  not  an 
aristocratic  possession,  an  heirloom  of 
the  past,  a  monojwly  of  the  schools. 
Far  from  being  cut  off  from  their  dom¬ 
inant  interests,  poetry  was  an  intimate 
and  precious  part  of  their  life,  a 
heightening  of  their  most  valued  ex¬ 
periences. 

Also  stirring  w’as  the  recent  broad¬ 
cast  of  ^Ir.  Araclx?ish’s  poem,  “The 
States  Talking,”  pro<luced  under  the 
auspices  of  The  Free  Company. 
Against  a  background  of  the  Fiihrer’s 
voice  carried  away  by  the  demagogic 
rhetoric  of  hate,  one  hears  the  ques¬ 
tions  an<l  comments  of  the  States  as 
I  hey  listen  to  these  harsh  and  bitter 
doctrines,  these  violent  denunciations 
of  democracy.  Individualized,  each 
State  reacts  in  its  owni  w'ay,  reaffirm¬ 
ing  in  homely,  seasoned  phra.ses  their 
faith  in  America.* 

Ill 

Poetic  Experiments  on  the  Radio 

Mr.  Norman  Corwin  was  among 
the  first  of  the  radio  poets  with  a  first- 


S  Space  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  original  and  valuable  proKrams  produced  bjr 
the  American  School  of  the  Air,  especially  its  series  of  broadcasts  entiUed  “Folk  Music  of 
America*'  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alan  Lomax.  Here  is  another  excellent  means  of  vitalis- 
Ins  interest  in  American  poetry. 
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hand  knowledge  of  radio,  to  experi-  radio  is  the  technological  Moses  that 
ment  daringly  in  the  adaptation  of  will  lead  the  poets  out  of  their  house 
poetry  to  radio.  He  designed  and  di-  of  bondage,  the  miracle  that  will  free 
rected  the  scries  of  programs  called  them  from  enslavement  to  a  small  au- 
Words  WithoiU  Music,  in  which  the  dience.  Radio  would  give  poetry 
speech  rhythms  of  poetry  were  subtly  back  to  the  people.  “For  radio,”  Mr. 
interwoven  with  choral  effects  and  Corwin  confidently  announces,  “en- 
musical  accompaniment  as  a  back-  dows  the  written  word  with  greater 
ground.  In  his  script  arrangement  of  )x>wer  than  any  other  dramatic  medi- 
The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  he  man-  um.  Nothing  comes  to  life  except 
aged  to  create  remarkably  original  ef-  what  has  been  sired  by  the  word  or  by 
fects:  effects  which  a  mere  reading  of  the  sound  pattern  related  to  the 
the  poem  cannot  give.  Browning  word.”* 

would  have  delighted  in  this  riot  of  The  radio  is  a  comparatively  young 
sound  colors  and  polyphonic  blending,  industry,  and  it  needs  daring  concep- 
The  story  unfolds  to  the  choral  punc-  tions  and  brilliant  ability  if  the  ether 
tuation  of  “Rats!”  waves  are  to  be  kept  alive  with  signi- 

According  to  his  own  words,  Mr.  ficant  and  worthwhile  programs.  The 
('iorw’in  proceeded  on  the  theory  “that  cultural  value  of  the  radio  will  depend 
the  old  forms  of  presentation  of  poetry  in  the  last  analysis  on  the  quality  of 
were  outmoded,  and  that  even  the  few  the  material  submitted,  and  that  ma- 
attempts  made  to  dramatize  poems,  terial  must  come  from  creative  minds, 
including  my  own,  were  inadequate.  No  amount  of  technological  oompe- 
These  theories  resulted  in  determina-  tence  and  ingenuity  will  compensate 
tion  to  try  combined  techniques  of  or-  *  for  lack  of  originality  and  creative 
chestration  and  augmentation  in  a  force.  A  machine  is  not  a  work  of 
new  type  of  j)rogram.”  Mr.  Corwin’s  «rt;  the  work  of  art  emerges  as  the 
method  depends  on  the  blending  of  result  of  what  man  does  with  the  ma- 
voioes,  solo  or  choral  or  both  combined,  chine. 

in  order  to  drive  home  a  theme  or  re-  Mr.  Corwin  is  a  poet  in  his  own 
inforce  a  mood.  Under  his  treatment,  right ;  his  productions  merit  critical 
poetry  becomes  a  symphony  of  rhythm  attention.  His  “Seems  Radio  Is  Here 
adapted  to  the  technical  requirements  to  Stay”  w^as  one  of  a  series  called 
of  the  radio.  The  words  come  to  life  So  This  Is  Radio.  It  was  part  of  a 
with  the  poignancy  of  sound  supported  campaign  to  publicize  the  value  of  the 
by  such  devices  as  repetition,  choral  radio,  to  make  the  public  appreciate 
reading,  or  splitting  up  lines  of  poetry  its  potentialities  and  its  present  high 
end  assigning  them  to  differently  shad-  achievement.  How  to  tell  the  story 
ed  voices.  in  an  arresting  and  artistic  manner: 

Instead  of  lamenting  the  advent  of  that  was  the  problem.  Mr.  Corwin 
the  radio  and  its  progressive  commer^  characteristically  solved  the  problem 
cialization  of  the  arts,  Mr.  Corwin  by  incorporating  ideas  and  effects 
hails  it  as  a  positive  blessing.  The  from  different  arts.  The  memorable 

S  "Ftahtlnr  Words,"  edited  by  Donald  Orden  Stewart  (New  York,  lt40),  p.  87. 
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part  of  the  script,  apart  from  its  in¬ 
genious  expository  sections,  is  the  po¬ 
etry  which  reveals  in  sonorous  lines 
the  heroic  advance  of  radio;  the  verse 
combined  poetic  intensity  with  collo¬ 
quial  directness  and  fluency.  The 
Narrator  explains  how  a  whisper  be¬ 
fore  a  microphone  wings  its  way 

“Unswerved  by  all  four  winds. 
Dissolving  in  no  mists. 

Unfrozen  by  contacts  with  glaciers. 
Undrowned  in  any  deeps. 

And  never  tangled  in  jungle’s  under¬ 
growth. 

Nor  can  the  frowning  Himalayas, 
range  on  range. 

But  even  momentarily 
Intimidate  our  whispering.” 

Beethoven  is  heard  by  a  vaster  au¬ 
dience  than  he  ever  imagined  possible, 
and  so  is  Shakesjx'are,  and  by  people 
in  strange,  remote,  inaccessible  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  earth.  And  all  this  is  pre- 
jiared  as  a  feast  for  the  people,  the 
sovereign  rulers  of  radio.  It  is  they 
who  determine  the  variety  of  programs 
that  are  produced. 

Towards  the  end  there  are  some 
flne  imaginative  lines: 

“Seems  radio  is  here  to  stay, 

And  granting  this,  grant  further 
That  these  air  lanes  were  marked  out 
By  that  same  Architect  who  opposed 
the  stars  in  place 

And  set  afire  the  sun  and  froze  the 
moon 

And  dug  the  furrows  wherein  oceans 
flow.” 

But  the  experimental  broadcasts  for 
w’hich  Mr.  Corwin  is  probably  best 
remembered  are  the  series  entitled 
Words  Without  Music,  to  which  he 


contributed  his  oivn  They  Fly  Through 
the  Air  with  the  Oreatest  of  Ease. 
What  makes  this  last  work  interesting 
and  distinctive  is  that  it  was  con¬ 
sciously  designed  for  the  radio.  The 
idea  for  the  poem  had  been  suggested 
by  the  expression  Vittoria  Mussolini 
had  used  in  describing  his  reactions 
as  he  hurled  bombs  down  upon  the 
enemy.  The  crash,  the  spreading 
fragments  of  human  flesh  made  him 
think  of  an  unfolding  rose.  The  ex¬ 
perimental  method  used  by  the  poet 
consisted  simply  in  having  the  narra¬ 
tor  bring  each  scene  vividly  before  our 
eyes,  very  much  as  a  Messenger  would 
do  in  one  of  Shakespeare’s  historical 
plays.  The  narrator  annihilates  time 
and  space  for  the  listener.  No  air¬ 
plane  in  motion,  no  falling  bombs  can 
be  portrayed  on  the  stage;  in  the 
broadcasting  studio,  sound  effects  ac¬ 
complish  the  trick:  we  hear  the  omi¬ 
nous  hum  of  motors,  the  crash  of  ex- 
•  ploding  bombs,  the  turning  and  twist¬ 
ing  of  planes  in  combat. 

!Mr.  Corwin  professes  an  unshakable 
faith  in  the  future  of  radio  as  one  of 
the  creative  arts.  “I  believe  radio 
will  one  day  develop  a  literature  as 
great  as  that  of  the  theatre  and  that 
this  will  happen  as  soon  as  adequate 
facilities  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
writers  sincerely  interested  in  the  me¬ 
dium.” 

IV 

Creative  Youth  on  the  Radio 

There  is  one  feature  of  poetry  pro¬ 
motion  that  the  versatile  and  far¬ 
sighted  Hughes  Mearns  neglected  to 
lake  up.  Somehow  he  failed  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  power  of  radio  as  an  aid  in 
stimulating  students  to  write  poetry. 
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There  can  now  be  no  question  that  communicate.  Part  must  be  attri- 
high  school  pupils  can  be  encouraged  luted  to  the  background  of  sound  ef- 
to  produce  poetry  that  is  truly  expres-  fects  that  are  provided.  The  major 
sive  of  their  inner  self,  their  world  of  share  of  the  credit  belongs  to  the  read- 
experience.  But  poetry  as  social  ex-  er  himself  who,  by  his  introduction, 
pression  needs  a  public  for  its  c^)m-  his  measured  stress,  his  inflection,  im- 
pletion.  The  knowledge  that  one  is  hues  these  poems  with  a  life  greater 
creating  what  others  may  listen  to  than  they  originally  possessed.  Pro- 
with  appreciation,  is  an  urge  to  crea-  fessor  Nickerson  has  mastered  the  rare 
tion.  It  also  supplies  critical  stan-  art  of  teaching  without  seeming  to 
dards,  for  the  pupil  is  more  vigilant  teach.  Beauty,  he  feels,  is  precious 
in  rejecting  what  is  superficial,  pri-  and  rare  and  must  be  conserved,  and 
vate,  sentimental,  and  imitative.  He  so  must  the  emotional  riches  that  lie 
fekims  the  cream  and  pours  off  the  stored  up  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
water.  the  young.  Youth  must  be  served. 

The  radio,  too,  is  rapidly  develop-  Teachers  have  found  that  the  read¬ 
ing  a  listening-consciousness.  It  fur-  ing  of  poetry  on  the  radio  acts  as  a 
nishes  audience-situations  that  could  spur  to  composition;  it  confers  fame; 
not  otherwise  be  secured.  The  en-  it  instills  confidence;  it  arouses  deep 
couragement  that  high  school  pupils  interest.  If  the  cooperation  of  teach- 
receive  from  having  their  poems  read  ers  and  pupils  were  enlisted,  such  pro- 
on  the  radio,  is  of  great  value.  The  grams  would  go  far  towards  elevating 
radio  makes  possible  the  democratiza-  taste,  increasing  poetry  appreciation, 
tion  of  poetry.  and  inspiring  a  natural,  full-blooded 

Montclair  State  Teachers  College  interest  in  poetry  as  one  of  the  indis- 
deserves  the  credit  for  instituting  a  pensable  elements  in  a  full  life, 
novel  radio  program.  During  the  Radio  pre^ams  devoted  to  the  orig^ 
school  year  1939-1940,  Professor  Paul  inal  poetry  of  high  school  pupils  is  a 
Nickerson  devoted  fifteen  minutes  field  that  still  remains  to  be  explored, 
each  Sunday  to  the  reading  of  poetry  The  radio  is  certain  to  play  an  in- 
composed  by  high  school  pupils.  One  creasingly  important  part  in  educa- 
must  actually  listen  to  these  programs  tion.  If  so,  it  is  not  utopian  to  on¬ 
to  appreciate  the  way  Professor  Nick-  visage  that  radio  will  be  one  of  the 
erson  enhances  the  value  of  the  poems  technological  means  used  to  make  po- 
that  are  submitted.  Not  a  contribu-  etry  as  well  as  music  an  integral  part 
tion  but  undergoes  an  air-change  into  cf  each  pupil’s  cultural  diet;  it  will 
something  rich  and  strange.  It  sounds  become  human  nature’s  daily  food, 
more  beautiful  and  imaginative  than  When  the  schools  realize  that  by  means 
it  appeared  when  one  read  the  manu-  of  the  radio  they  can  bridge  the  gap 
script.  It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  what  between  literature  and  life,  poetry  and 
he  does  to  obtain  this  effect.  Part  of  experience,  education  and  entertain- 
it  no  doubt  is  due  to  the  pleasure  that  ment,  they  will  strive  to  make  amends 
poetry  properly  read  aloud  is  able  to  for  their  present  inertia  and  blindness. 


The  Le&ure  Sy!tem  as  a 

History  Teaching  Device 


By  Joseph 

The  high  school  teacher  who  sla- 
verishly  follows  the  textbodc,  and 
the  secondary  school  administra¬ 
tors  whose  wisdom  and  knowledge  on 
all  things  educational  are  not  as  infi¬ 
nite  and  infallible  as  they  often  are 
wont  to  assume,  are  inclined  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  use  of  the  lecture 
system  in  the  high  school.  They  say: 
(a)  the  children  in  high  school  will 
not,  nor  can  they  be  inducetl  to  take 
notes,  a  statement  which  experience 
has  taught  me  is  not  necessarily  true, 
especially  when  the  lecturer  or  teacher 
knows  his  subject  and  is  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  in  an  interesting  and  command¬ 
ing  fashion,  (b)  The  objectors  to  the 
lecture  system  contend  that  it  keeps 
the  pupils  in  a  nervous  and  excited 
condition  because  of  the  necessity  of 
hurry  and  rush  with  which  notes  have 
to  be  taken.  They  claim  that  the  same 
material  received  from  the  lecture 
could  be  obtained  from  the  printed 
page  without  the  circumstances  of 
lush  and  hurry  incident  to  the  lecture 
system.’  They  hold  that  the  lecture 
system  is  too  advanced  for  children  of 
high  school  age,  and  some  even  ques¬ 
tion  the  value  and  wisdom  of  its  use 
with  undergraduates  in  college.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  found  that 
there  is  but  a  slight  margin  of  differ- 

1  Pascal,  J.  L.,  “The  Lecture  Method  as 
t7S  (February,  lt28). 

2  Seward,  Jr.,  8.  S.,  "Note-Taklns.”  17. 
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cnce  between  the  absorbing  capacity 
of  the  senior  high  school  pupil  and 
the  freshman  in  college.  The  high 
sch(x>l  pupil  has  far  more  intelligence 
and  a  larger  capacity  than  most  edu¬ 
cators  are  willing  to  give  credit  for. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
we  are  able  to  induce  some  pupils  to 
take  notes,  but  it  is  also  true  that  these 
same  pupils  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
read  an  assignment  in  the  text,  or 
make  a  report  on  a  special  topic,  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  given  several 
days  or  even  weeks  in  which  to  make 
the  preparation.  The  nervous  excite¬ 
ment  and  hurry  to  which  many  refer 
as  an  argument  against  the  lecture 
system  need  not  obtain.  The  lecturer 
should  be  deliberate  and  clear;  he 
should  let  it  be  known  that  there  is 
no  need  for  hurry.  “We  shall  do  well, 
in  the  first  place,  if  we  rid  ourselves 
of  nervous  hurry  in  taking  down  the 
points  of  a  lecture,”*  is  good  advice 
for  beginners.  The  pupils  should  aim 
to  take  the  thought  of  the  lecturer 
rather  than  a  verbatum  and  punctua- 
tum  repetition  of  his  words. 

In  a  large  city  where  the  social  ac¬ 
tivities,  the  movies  and  everything  else 
vie  with  the  school  for  the  pupils’ 
time  and  attention,  the  teacher  is  hard 
put  for  methods  and  devices  that  will 

Teaching  Devl<^,"  “EMucaUon,”  XLVni,  875- 
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Lold  the  children’s  attention.  Some-  ploring  expeditions  in  the  historic 
one  has  well  said  that  the  best  way  to  Reid.  The  first  step  in  the  learning 
keep  the  children  from  knowing  a  process  is  the  psychology  of  attention, 
thing  is  to  write  it  in  books.  The  law  The  situation  in  a  textbook  method 
forbids  the  use  of  force  as  an  incen-  may  not  be  quite  as  bad  as  described 
tive  to  study  and  few  teachers  would  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the  following  language, 
be  willing  to  resort  to  such  methods  but  it  is  almost  typical:  “Here  the 
if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so.  Some-  teacher  may  use  the  question  and 
one  writing  in  a  more  or  less  cyni-  answer  method.  In  a  class  of  thirty- 
cal  mood  says  that  more  million-  five,  after  a  pupil  has  answered  and 
dollar  high  schools  and  more  indo-  his  zero  has  been  indelibly  tucked 
lent  pupils  to  fill  them  is  the  present  away  in  the  record  book,  he  may  be- 
panacea  for  our  educational  ills.  “Ed-  come  oblivious  to  everything  for  at 
ucation  is  the  greatest  enterprise  we  least  twenty  minutes  (the  only  re- 
have  today.  It  has  a  capitalization  of  quirement  being  that  he  refrain  from 
$10,000,000,000,  and  employs  1,500,-  snoring  while  asleep.)”®  This  is  of 
000  i)ersons  who  teach  30,000,000  course  an  exaggeration,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
people  at  an  annual  cost  of  $2,500,-  that  it  is  with  diflSculty  we  get  the  at- 
000,000.  .  .  .  The  increasing  empha-  tention  of  the  other  members  of  the 
sis  placed  upon  e<lucation  is  of  course  <’la8s  while  one  of  their  fellow  pupils 
confined  to  buildings,  athletic  contests,  attempting  to  recite.  The  lecture 
concerts,  and  social  functions.”*  The  methods  is  the  best  way  to  get  and 
same  writer  has  but  little  respect  for  hold  the  attention  of  all  the  pupils  at 
the  lecture  system  or  the  lecturer  the  same  time.  To  do  this  there  are 
when  he  says:  “If  the  lecture  method  ^™e  essentials  of  which  the  following 
is  used,  the  students  go  into  a  sort  of  most  important:  (a)  The  teacher 
reverie  or  day-dreaming,  to  be  aroused  should  have  a  large  fund  of  informa- 
only  by  the  first  bell,  which  is  the  sig-  tmn  on  hand  and  know  his  subject  so 
nal  to  get  the  books  piled  and  ask  a  well  that  he  does  not  have  to  refer  to 
neighl)or  what  the  next  class  is.”*  notes.  He  should  have  done  a  good 

One  of  the  marks  of  a  good  teacher  original  research  so  as  to  be 

is  his  ability  to  hold  the  interest  of  and  original  interpi^ 

his  pupils,  but  his  value  does  not  stop  tations  to  the  facts  of  history,  ^o 
there;  he  must  be  able  to  create  in  the  person  who  has  had  only  a  few  courses 
minds  of  his  pupils  a  willingness  and  as  an  undergraduate  in  college  and  is 
desire  to  read  the  assignments  and  entirely  dei)endent  on  the  textbook  for 
manifest  an  interest  in  the  subject  in  information  should  attempt  to  lec- 
general.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  do*  ture  to  high  school  pupils.  The  lec- 
ing  this  is  by  means  of  the  lecture  sys-  turer  should  be  a  person  who  has  had 
tern.  From  the  lecturer  the  pupils  broad  experience  and  training.  He 
should  be  inspired  to  go  forth  on  ex-  should  have  a  rich  fund  of  informa- 

8  Albert  L.  Bell,  “Three-Ring  Circus  for  Morons,”  “American  Mercury,”  XLIV,  170  (June, 
1*38). 

4  Ibid.,  171. 

(Ibid.,  172. 
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tion  which  he  has  gathered  from  vari-  our  children  depend,  but  space  limita- 
ous  fields  by  means  of  serious  and  in-  tions  forbid.  The  true  facts  are  known, 
dependent  research.  He  should  have  and  should  be  part  of  the  intellectual 
something  to  say  that  cannot  be  found  equipment  of  every  scholar.* 
in  the  ordinary  textbooks  on  history.  I  contend  that  history  is  a  science, 
Those  who  oppose  the  lecture  method  with  rules  and  laws,  just  as  exact  and 
contend  that  if  a  teacher  has  at  his  as  undeviating  as  the  laws  of  the  uni¬ 
disposal  original  information,  he  verse,  for  indeed  the  laws  of  history 
should,  by  all  means,  publish  such  ma-  are  the  laws  of  the  universe  and  the 
terial  so  that  it  may  become  the  com-  laws  of  the  universe  are  laws  of  God.® 
mon  property  of  all.®  Such  persons.  But  the  facts  of  history  may  be  dis- 
either  do  not  know  or  forget  the  difii-  torted,  and  made  to  support  this  or 
culties  and  serious  problems  connected  that  thesis  of  biased  historians.  Read 
with  publication.  It  is  harder  to  get  an  account  of  the  American  Revolu- 
original  material  published  than  it  is  tion  by  an  American  historian,  then 
to  get  in  print  ordinary  common  read  the  account  of  the  same  events 
“bunk.”  Publishers  are  not  concerned  written  by  an  Englishman,  and  you 
with  the  merits  of  a  work;  they  want  get  two  different  pictures,  as  varied 
to  know,  will  it  sell,  the  commercial  and  just  as  opposite  to  each  other  as 
value  is  always  the  paramount  issue,  the  North  is  to  the  South  Pole.  Take 
The  writers  of  our  school  texts  do  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  writers 
not  always  record  the  facts  of  history,  who  are  inclined  toward  the  Union 
but  they  often  parade  as  truth,  popu-  will  give  us  one  point  of  view,  while 
lar  myths  and  legends  that  have  come  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  Confed- 
down  to  us  from  the  dim  and  distant  eracy  will  give  us  another.  An  ac- 
past.  To  cite  one  example  of  what  I  count  of  the  First  Battle  of  Bull  Run 
have  in  mind:  “Millions  for  defense,  may  show  us  a  picture  of  a  group  of 
but  not  a  cent  for  tribute,”  a  phrase  rough  and  raw  untrained  militia  fight- 
attributed  to  Mr.  Pinckney  in  connec-  ing  heroically  under  the  leadership  of 
tion  with  the  X.Y.Z.  affair.  For  ages  General  McDowell  who  was  tricked 
these  words  have  been  passed  on  from  into  giving  battle  before  he  was  ready 
one  generation  to  the  next,  when  as  a  by  the  fanatic  mob  of  the  North  howl- 
matter  of  fact  what  Pinckney  really  ing:  “On  to  Richmond”;  or  another 
said  to  Talleyrand’s  secret  agents  in  j>icture  of  the  finest  heroism  of  the 
1798  was:  “It  is  no,  no;  not  a  six-  South,  defeating  an  army  superior  in 
pence.”^  Some  of  our  most  celebrated  numbers  to  that  of  their  own,  all  de- 
bistorians,  including  West,  Gordy,  and  pending  upon  the  bias  and  inclina- 
Montgomery  have  been  guilty  of  this  tions  of  the  author  of  the  story, 
sort  of  thing.  Many  other  examples  Speaking  of  this  battle,  R.  W.  Elson 
of  these  legendary  tales  could  be  culled  says  that  the  Union  Army  was  sud- 
from  the  school  histories  upon  which  denly  frightened  by  the  arrival  of  Gen- 

6  Pascal.  “The  Lecture  Method  as  a  TeachlnB  Device,”  loc.  clt.,  878. 

7  Sohachner,  Nathan,  "Do  School  Books  Tell  the  Truth,”  “American  Mercur>',"  XLV,  420 
(December,  1938), 

8  Ibid. 

9  Case.  8.  J.,  “The  Historical  Study  of  RellBlon.”  “The  Journal  of  Rellslon,”  I,  17. 
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eral  Kirbj  Smith  with  the  remnant 
of  Johnston’s  army.  “These  fresh 
troops  were  joined  to  the  main  army 
and  the  whole  force  moved  impetu¬ 
ously  against  McDowell.  The  word 
now  flew  through  the  Union  ranks 
that  Johnston’s  army  had  arrived  and 
the  untrained  militia  were  seized  with 
sudden  panic.”^®  An  eloquent  and 
dramatic  way  of  explaining  away  the 
disgrace  and  defeat  of  the  Union  Ar¬ 
my.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Southern 
historians  tell  the  same  story  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  vein.  Jefferson  Davis,  for  in¬ 
stance,  says  that  they  were  greatly 
outnumbered,  but  the  few  cavalry  that 
they  had  charged  the  enemy  heavily. 
As  we  approached  toward  the  left  of 
our  line,  the  signs  of  an  utter  rout  of 
the  enemy  were  unmistakable,  and 
justifie<l  the  calculation  that  the  watch¬ 
word  of  “On  to  Richmond !”  had 
change<l  to  “Off  to  Washington!”*^ 
The  account  of  this  battle  as  given  by 
Oeneral  Beauregard  says  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  Army  were  Southern 
men,  who  had  graduated  at  West 
Point  and  had  seen  service  in  the  War 
with  Mexico,  but  the  emphasis  is  up¬ 
on  the  smallness  of  numbers  in  the 
Confederate  ranks  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  Union.*^  The  lecture 
method  in  a  way  that  the  textbook  can¬ 
not  out  of  a  miasma  of  conflicting  re¬ 
ports,  seeks  the  facts  and  presents 
them  to  the  pupils  as  they  are. 

The  laws  of  history  are  as  unchang¬ 
ing  as  the  laws  of  the  natural  sciences, 
but  the  facts  of  history  are  changeable. 
The  ravages  of  war  have  so  changed 


and  are  so  constantly  remaking  the 
map  of  the  world  that  the  history 
teacher  can  scarcely  And  a  map  that 
is  anything  near  up-to-date.  So  rap¬ 
idly  does  the  world  change  through 
social  and  economic  upheavals  that 
whatever  is  written  in  a  textbook  may 
be  out  of  date  even  before  the  printer’s 
ink  is  dry  on  its  pages.  In  short,  the 
history  teacher  must  be  an  authority 
cn  his  subject  and  able  to  say  wh<it  is 
and  whcU  is  not  true. 

The  history  of  the  United  States, 
for  instance,  is  so  big  and  broad  that 
the  last  word  can  never  be  said  in  any 
textbook,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the 
lecture  method  to  point  out  this  fact 
to  the  pupil.  The  student  must  be 
made  to  see  the  vastness  of  the  field 
of  which  the  textbook  is  a  mere  out¬ 
line.  Inadequate  library  facilities, 
persistent  inertia,  and  a  lack  of  in¬ 
clination  on  the  part  of  some  students 
to  do  any  more  than  they  have  to  do 
for  a  passing  grade,  all  combine  to 
make  a  broader  view  of  history  im¬ 
possible  with  the  textbook  method. 

Children,  and  many  adults  as  well, 
have  such  a  blind  devotion  to  textbooks 
that  the  printed  page  becomes  almost 
sacred  to  them.  Anything  in  print 
ihey  think  is  necessarily  true,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  has  found  its 
w’ay  to  the  printed  page.  I  often 
greatly  surprise  my  pupils  by  telling 
them  that  certain  things  in  the  text 
are  not  true.  Some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  ask  me  why  is  a  statement  in  the 
l)ook  if  it  is  not  true,  and  what  else, 
they  say,  have  they  to  go  by  if  the 
text  is  not  as  infallible  as  orthodox 
religion  believes  the  Bible  to  be. 


10  Bison,  R.  W„  "History  of  the  United  SUtes,”  634. 

11  Davis,  JefFerson,  "The  Rise  and  Fkll  of  the  Confederate  Oovemment,"  I,  S60-SS1. 
13  Beauresard,  T,  O.,  "The  Battle  of  Mannassas,"  17. 
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Pupils  who  have  been  exposed  to  the 
lecture  methods  will  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  college.  The  orientation 
from  high  school  to  college  will  not 
be  so  long  and  difficult  as  would  prove 
to  be  without  acquaintance  with  the 
lecture  method  preparatory  to  college. 
I  have  watched  many  students  during 
their  freshman  year  in  college,  and 
find  that  those  who  have  been  made 
familiar  with  the  lecture  method  ad¬ 
just  themselves  much  more  easily  than 
those  who  have  not.  Many  times  they 
come  back  and  confess  that  they  did 
not  appreciate  the  lecture  method 
while  in  high  school,  but  are  now 
thankful  for  it  since  they  are  in  col¬ 
lege.  Then,  if  a  person  never  goes  to 
college,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary 
that  he  be  subjected  to  training  in 
methods  of  attention  and  condensation 
as  tools  with  w'hich  to  do  the  work  of 
the  world. 

In  American  history  we  study  a 
civilization  and  culture  to  which  many 
groups  have  contributetl.  The  text¬ 
books  in  this  field  are  written  by  j)er- 
gons  who  profess  with  their  mouths 
that  they  believe  in  a  democracy  which 
emphasizes  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
every  individual,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color,  while  their  hearts  are 
devote<l  to  a  caste  system  based  on 
color  and  racial  antipathy.  They  do 
not  tell  the  pupils  of  the  contributions 
in  science,  commerce,  and  invention 
made  to  our  American  culture  by 
Irishmen,  Jews,  and  Negroes.  The 
Negro  is  seldom  ever  mentioned  at  all 
in  textbooks,  unless  it  is  to  present 
him  in  a  bad  light.  His  place  in  our 
history  is  often  incorrectly  presented. 


For  instance,  it  is  still  assumed  in 
our  history  texts  that  during  the  Civil 
War  the  slaves  were  almost  universally 
loyal  to  their  masters  when,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  just  the  reverse  was  true. 
During  the  first  two  years  of  the  war, 
both  the  Federal  and  the  Confederate 
^vemments  were  kept  busy  in  efforts 
to  hold  the  slaves  in  subjection  and  to 
prevent  a  general  insurrection.**  These 
and  so  many  other  basic  facts  are 
omitted  from  our  textbooks  which  the 
lecture  methbd  should  supply. 

The  universal  use  of  the  lecture 
method  in  high  school  is  not  advocated 
by  this  writer.  In  addition  to  a  large 
fund  of  information  acquired  by  inde¬ 
pendent  research,  the  teacher  who  uses 
the  lecture  method  should  have  a  good 
voice  and  know  the  art  of  attracting 
and  holding  an  audience.  No  teacher 
with  a  high-pitched,  nasal-toned, 
squeaky  voice  should  lecture  to  his 
classes  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  “The  tones  of  human  voices 
are  mightier  than  strings  or  brass  to 
move  the  soul.”*^  There  is  great 
room  for  egotism  and  self-compla¬ 
cency  in  the  teaching  profession.  I 
have  observed  administrators  compli¬ 
menting  themselves  on  their  ability  to 
attract  and  hold  an  audience,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  bore  to  the 
children  to  listen  to  them  in  a  five 
minutes’  address  at  an  ordinary  as¬ 
sembly.  Some  men’s  voices  are  as 
harsh  and  uncontrollable  as  a  boy’s 
when  he  is  entering  into  the  adoles¬ 
cence  stage,  and  yet  they  think  they 
are  good  lecturers.  They  have  not 
cultivated  that  which  is  most  essential 


is  Carroll.  Jos«ph  Cephas,  “Slave  Inaurrectlons  In  the  United  Statea,"  20S-S10. 

14  Klopatock,  quoted  In  Elaaenweln,  J.  Bera,  “How  to  Attract  and  Hold  an  Audience,”  116. 
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for  any  public  speaker,  viz;  an  ear 
for  your  own  voice.*® 

The  teacher  in  a  high  school  need 
not  assume  the  atmosphere  of  a 
learned  university  professor  in  his 
classroom,  but  rather  his  lectures 
should  take  more  or  less  a  story  form. 
All  children  enjoy  a  good  story.  “Ev¬ 
ery  child  loves  a  story,  just  as  every 
race  in  its  childhood  has  loved  a  story. 
The  poet  in  the  Greek  camps  about 
Troy,  the  troubadour  in  the  pleasant 
land  of  France,  the  minstrel  in  the 
Saxon  halls,  the  ballad  singer  of  the 
wild  border  never  wanted  an  audience, 
for  whether  he  chanted  or  whether  he 
sang,  whether  he  lilted  in  the  measure 
of  verse  or  dropped  quantity  into 
prose,  the  people  listened  eagerly,  for 
he  told  a  story.”*® 

The  lecturer  should  have  a  sense  of 
wit  and  humor ;  and  his  stories  should 
be  fresh  and  original,  the  results  of  his 
own  study  and  research,  not  the  cheap 
tales  and  myths  that  everyone  has 
heanl  from  the  first  day  he  cried  in 
the  world.  Children  will  sometimes 
show  their  contempt  for  the  teacher 
who  tells  the  same  old  stories  over  and 
over  again  by  leaving  him  a  new  sup¬ 
ply  of  stories  in  their  class  wills,  at 
the  time  of  class  exercises.  This  is 
often  done  in  a  jovial  way,  but  the 
j^)oint  has  meaning  and  the  teacher 
should  see  it.  “He  who  gets  the  ear 
of  a  child  will  soon  touch  his  heart.” 
“Securing  and  holding  attention  is  one 
of  the  teacher’s  hardest  problems,  but 
the  story  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  hap¬ 
piest  solutions.”*^ 

The  lecture  method  pays  in  practi¬ 
cal  results.  As  a  means  of  creating 


interest  and  enthusiasm  for  history,  I 
have  found  it  an  invaluable  aid.  I 
once  had  about  sixty  pupils,  after  be¬ 
ing  exposed  to  the  system  for  one  se¬ 
mester,  petition  the  administration  for 
a  new  course  in  history  when  they  had 
taken  all  the  requirements  of  history 
in  the  school.  Many  of  these  same 
pupils  had  come  to  the  class  with 
prejudices  and  dislikes  for  history.  I 
have  alternated  between  the  two  meth¬ 
ods  for  periods  of  two  and  even  six 
weeks,  giving  a  test  at  the  end  of  each 
period,  and  found  that  an  average  of 
95  per  cent  would  pass  the  test  after 
being  exposed  to  the  lecture  method; 
the  average  passing  the  test  after  be¬ 
ing  taught  by  the  textbook  metho<l  be¬ 
ing  about  60  per  cent.  Once  after 
giving  both  methods  a  fair  trial  of  six 
weeks  each,  I  asked  the  pupils  to  put 
in  writing  their  candid  opinions  of 
which  they  would  prefer,  or  w’hich  of 
the  two  methods  they  considered  more 
beneficial.  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
answers  were  in  favor  of  the  lecture 
system.  The  10  per  cent  who  were 
for  the  textbook  gave  answers  to  this 
effect:  “The  teacher  often  talks  too 
fast.”  There  is  sometimes  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  between  what  the  teacher  says 
and  what  he  reads  in  the  book. 

From  the  other  group  there  was  al¬ 
ways  this  complaint  that  the  textbook 
method  is  “too  dry  and  uninteresting, 
while  the  lecturer  makes  history  a  live 
issue.”  Some  said  that  they  did  not 
like  to  read  any  way,  therefore  it  was 
easier  to  listen  to  a  lecture  and  read 
afterward  when  “you  have  time.” 
One  wrote  in  the  following  language 
all  his  own : 
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16  Sheppard,  Nathan,  “Before  an  Audience,' 

18  Wayland,  John  W.,  “How  to  Tench  American  Hiitory,’ 

17  Wayland,  op.  cit.,  27. 
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Suggc^ons  for  a  Tentative  Program 
in  Consumer  Education 


By  Sister  M.  de  PAUL 


CONSUICER  education  if  not  a 
separate  entity;  it  cannot  be 
dealt  with  apart  from  all  edu¬ 
cation  ;  it  will  not  function  removed 
from  reality;  it  cannot  be  adminis¬ 
tered  separately  and  independently. 
Therefore,  ai  many  prominent  educa¬ 
tors,  economists,  and  sociologists  be¬ 
lieve,  C(xisumer  Education  must  be 
given  everywhere  and  always;  it  must 
be  and  cannot  help  but  be,  deeply 
rooted  in  each  subject  field.  A  recent 
editorial  in  The  SchoUuiie  (1)  gives 
the  following  definition  of  Consump¬ 
tion  —  a  definition  whidi  is  both 
simple  and  practical  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  educator  who  is  seeking 
a  basis  for  the  selection  of  curriculum 
materials : 

‘^Consumption  is  the  use  of  any 
goods  or  services  for  the  satisfaction 
of  human  needs.  It  is  not  only  the 
eating  of  food  or  the  burning  of  coal 
that  we  can  see  disappear  before  our 
eyes,  but  it  is  the  wearing  of  clothes, 
living  in  houses,  running  machines, 
going  to  school,  getting  our  hair  cut, 
calling  in  the  doctor,  traveling  in  an 
automobile,  going  to  the  movies,  turn¬ 
ing  on  the  radio,  mailing  a  letter,  or 
doing  anything  whatever  that  colli  for 
the  work  of  olhert  or  mes  up  ever  mo 
slowly,  the  accumulated  *  capital  good/ 
of  the  human  race.  Every  one  of  us, 
from  birth  to  the  cemetery,  is  a  con¬ 
sumer  one  hundred  percent  of  the 


time.  We  may  or  nuy  not  be  pro¬ 
ducers,  for,  like  the  bees,  we  have 
queens,  workers,  and  drones;  but  we 
are  all  of  us  consumers.  And  just  be¬ 
cause  this  is  true,  every  one  has  an 
interest,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not, 
in  what  he  boys  and  uses  and  in  how 
it  is  handed  out  to  him.  ...” 

An  integrating  program  would  offer 
many  avenues  by  which  the  content 
materials  of  Consumer  Education 
mif^t  be  introduced  into  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  pupils.  It  also  would  permit 
the  introduction  of  new  and  enticing 
experiences  and  would  demonstrate  the 
fallacy  of  the  idea  that  subject-matter 
must  be  isolated  into  separate  com¬ 
partments  if  it  is  to  function  in  the 
life  of  the  child.  Consumer  Educa¬ 
tion,  because  of  its  proximity  to  all 
living,  cannot  be  treated  adequately 
unless  all  subject  fidds  contribute 
their  share  in  the  presentation  and 
usa  Chart  1  which  follows  shows 
some  of  the  large  understandings  con¬ 
sidered  basic  to  all  living  and  the 
grade  emphasis  which  may  be  used  for 
each  theme.  The  types  units  given 
show  plainly  that  the  teachers  and  pu¬ 
pils  cannot  avoid  the  study  of  those 
phases  of  Consumer  Education  ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied  in  the  units. 

The  Significance  of  Comumer 

Education 

To  determine  the  significance  of 
Consumer  Education  in  the  school 
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<‘urriculuin  as  a  whole,  the  investigator 
must  seek  help  from  the  sociologist, 
the  economist,  the  psychologist,  and 
the  philoeopluT.  These  experts,  each 
in  his  own  field,  help  the  educator  to 
analyze  life  situations  to  find  out  what 
subject-matter  ami  experiences  are 
needed  by  the  child  to  enable  him  to 
meet  adequately  the  specific  problems 
with  which  he  is  faced  and  those  with 
which  he  is  likely  to  be  faced  in  the 
near  future. 

The  question  of  how  much  Consu- 
-mer  Education  shall  be  included  in  the 
curriculum  at  different  levels  is  one 
that  requires  much  consideration  from 
curriculum  construction  workers.  The 
changing  social  conditions  and  social 
ideas  affect  our  courses  of  study. 
I’reasurc  groups  of  all  types  line  up 
for  or  against  any  innovation  in  the 
program  of  the  schools.  Much  mate¬ 
rial  that  may  have  a  Consumer  Edu¬ 
cation  value  is  now  included  even  on 
the  lower  levels  of  the  elementary 
(chool  in  such  units  as  deal  with  the 
family  and  various  aspects  of  commu¬ 
nity  life. 

Suggested  Tentative  Program 

The  parochial  schools,  for  the  most 
part,  have  a  rather  formal  curriculum. 
However,  regardless  of  formality  or 
lack  of  it,  it  i.s  jKXisible  to  outline  pro¬ 
cedures  which  a  curriculum  construc¬ 
tion  committee  could  use  in  formulat¬ 
ing  an  interesting  program  that  would 
include  tmough  Consumer  Education 
to  give  children  a  working  knowledge 
cf  the  basic  considerations  in  such  a 
program. 

At  the  Primary  Level 

Children  in  the  first  three  grades  in 


most  of  the  schools  with  which  this 
project  is  concerned  are  engaged  in 
studying  community  proUems;  but 
their  concept  of  “community”  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  their  homes,  their  school,  and 
their  immediate  neighborhood.  Iky 
causc  most  of  the  social  studies  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  first  three  grades  are  set 
up  in  terms  of  broad  home  and  com¬ 
munity  units,  these  existing  social 
studies  units  offer  abundant  opportu¬ 
nities  for  including  education  for  con¬ 
sumption  without  constructing  addi¬ 
tional  units.  The  work  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  construction  committee  be¬ 
comes,  therefore,  largely  a  matter  of 
securing  emphasis  upon  that  phase  of 
the  child’s  development  which  leads  to 
more  effective  buying  practices.  This 
emphasis  can  be  secured  most  easily 
by  inserting  problems  to  direct  his  at¬ 
tention  to  problems  of  buying,  and  by 
inserting  activities  which  will  give 
him  abundant  opportunities  for  im¬ 
proving  his  buying  techniques.  For 
example,  certain  of  the  following 
units  may  be  included  in  almost  any 
type  of  social  studies  program  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  first  three  grades: 

How  the  Community  Helps  the 
Family  Secure  its  Food,  Cloth¬ 
ing,  and  Shelter 

The  Community  Hcl|)er8 

Tran8{)ortation 

How  the  Work  of  the  Community  is 
Carried  On 

At  the  Level  of  the  Intermediate 

Grades  of  the  Elementary  School 

In  the  schools  which  have  developed 
a  progressive  ty|K5  program  for  their 
social  studies,  children  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grades  are  engaged  in  activi¬ 
ties  which  direct  their  attention  to  the 
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basic  concepts  of  adaptation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  place,  climate,  and  surface. 
In  such  schools  emphasis  is  placed  up¬ 
on  living  conditi(ms  and  living  stan¬ 
dards  of  people  in  various  situations. 
By  contrasting  these  ty|)e8  of  living 
conditions  with  our  own,  emphasis  is 
directcnl  upon  our  own  habits  with  re¬ 
spect  to  procuring  food,  clothing,  shel¬ 
ter,  transportation,  communication, 
exchange,  recreation,  and  protection. 
Given  broad  units  such  as  these,  the 
task  of  the  curriculum  worker  be¬ 
comes  largely  that  of  writing  in  to 
these  existing  units  such  objectives, 
content  materials  and  activities  as  di¬ 
rect  attention  to  buying  practices. 
Examples  of  possible  activities: 

Visiting  a  freight  terminal  to  learn 
how  produce  is  transported  to 
the  city. 

Taking  a  trip  to  a  grocery  store  to 
buy  food. 

Preparing  a  luncheon  for  mothers. 

Finding  out  how  goods  are  meas¬ 
ured  in  the  stores. 

Reading  in  books  about  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods. 

In  the  schools  in  which  children 
study  geography  and  history  as  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  learned  from  textbooks,  the 
task  of  the  curriculum  construction 
committee  becomes  greater  in  that  en¬ 
tirely  new  units  must  be  constructed 
or  a  complete  shifting  of  emphasis 
must  be  made  in  the  old  curriculum. 
The  former  is  by  far  the  easier  job. 
Such  captions  as  the  following  are 
suggested : 

Why  Men  Trade  Their  Goods. 

How  Man  Has  T.«amed  to  Trans¬ 
port  His  Goods. 

Housing  in  Various  Lands. 

How  Man  Has  Improved  His 
]^feans  of  Travel. 


At  ike  Junior  High  Sehoci  Levol 

Whatever  the  type  of  program  for 
social  studies  at  this  level,  the  wewk 
of  the  preceding  levds  is  synthesiaed, 
emphasized,  and  expanded  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  more  concepts  of  adaptation  and 
of  control  of  environment  with  req>eet 
to  the  results  of  scientific  inventions 
and  technology.  Much  emphasia  is 
placed  upon  the  ever-widening  fron¬ 
tiers  and  the  effects  of  these  frontiers 
upon  the  culture.  By  stimulating  the 
pupil  to  analyze  the  frontiers  and  to 
discover  the  reasems  why  men  worked 
together  for  a  common  end,  attention 
will  be  directed  to  the  socio-economie 
factors  and  the  problems  arising  from 
man’s  interaction  with  his  envirm- 
ment  in  securing  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  Here,  too,  the  currienlum 
oonstructitm  committees  have  little 
difficulty  as  the  persistent  problems  of 
living  grow  out  of  the  consideration 
of  the  ordinary  topics  treated.  It  is 
then  a  task  of  comparative  ease  to 
shift  the  emphasis  to  consumption  con¬ 
cepts  and  their  implications  rather 
than  to  production  concepts. 

In  some  instances  it  might  be  de- 
eirable  to  write  new  units  that  will 
have  a  local  significance.  The  new 
frontiers  in  c(xnmunication,  transpor¬ 
tation,  exchange,  industry,  or  in  pro¬ 
duction,  and  in  buying  techniques,  all 
offer  many  challenges  to  curriculum 
construction  committees.  Many  vital 
and  interesting  experiences  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  pre^ram,  such  as  actual 
participation  in  the  new  frontiers  of 
a  given  community-city  planning-gar- 
dening^keeping  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
stand. 

Such  units  as  the  following  would 
give  sufficient  outlet  for  the  curiosity 
of  the  budding  adolescents  and 
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provide  intellectual  satisfaction  and 
growth. 

Behind  the  Show  Windows. 

Getting  Tour  Money’s  Worth. 

How  Uncle  Sam  Protects  the  Con¬ 
sumer. 

Eat,  Drink,  and  Be  Wary. 

Finding  Out  Where  the  Tax  Dollar 
Goes. 

Buying  Wholesome  Beereation. 

At  the  Senior  High  School  Level 

At  this  level  a  more  formal  program 
is  found  in  almost  every  instance.  It 
is  possible,  however,  even  in  this  type 
of  set-up,  to  include  objectives,  experi¬ 
ences,  and  content  materials  that  will 
be  more  challenging  to  the  students. 
More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
economic  and  social  forces  in  modem 
civilization  and  on  individual  and 
group  responsibility  for  solving  prob¬ 
lems  of  moment  within  any  given  com¬ 
munity  or  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Much  of  the  material  in  civics,  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  home  economics,  and  in 
economics,  as  well  as  in  the  social 
studies  is  academic  and  far  removed 
from  the  actual  life  of  the  students. 
Here,  again,  by  shifting  emphasis,  by 
stressing  the  consideration  of  the 
problems  in  everyday  life,  the  content 
may  be  mriched  so  as  to  stimulate  in 


the  pupils  a  desire  to  work  out  some 
of  their  own  problems.  If  educatien 
is  to  function  in  the  lives  of  youth,  it 
must  deal  with  s(xne  of  the  proUens 
of  youth,  proUems  of  selecting  gootb 
and  services,  problems  of  buying, 
proUems  of  using,  proUems  of  citizoi- 
rhip,  and  problems  of  standards.  The 
trend  now  is  toward  a  new  alignment 
of  content  for  the  secondary  school 
curriculum.  This  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  and  easy  for  the  curriculum  con¬ 
struction  committee  to  work  out  mate¬ 
rials  which  will  allow  for  experienc¬ 
ing  in  the  activities  of  the  community 
life  to  such  an  extent  as  will  really 
function  in  the  life  of  the  pupil  so 
that  they  may  form  judgments  con¬ 
cerning  old  practices  and  procedures 
and  discover  new  and  challenging  ave¬ 
nues  of  expression. 

Such  units  as  the  following  mif^t 
offer  a  stimulation: 

What  is  a  Fair  Price  to  Pay  for  a 
Hat? 

Advertising:  A  Science  and  an  Art 

Pressure  Groups  and  Their  Power 
of  Control  in  Modem  Society. 

Housing  Problems  in  Large  Cities. 

City  Planning. 

Economic  Problems  of  the  Family. 

Social  Costs  of  Goods  and  Services. 

How  is  the  Consumer  Protected  t 


DEMOCRACY  EDUCATION 
and  the  TEXTBOOK 


Recognized  everywhere  today  the  only  question  is  one  of  specific 

among  teachers  and  school  ad-  purposes,  methods,  and  tools.  As  to 

ministrators  is  a  new  urgency  purposes,  teachers  and  administrators 
in  the  problem  of  education  for  de-  have  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
inocracy  —  a  problem  as  old  as  public  mission  report  to  consult.*  This  re¬ 
education  itself  in  the  United  States,  port  recommends  a  broad  prc^am  of 
but  just  now  more  challenging  than  objectives  dealing  with  the  individual : 
ever  because  of  its  basic  place  in  the  fl)  for  himself,  (2)  as  a  member  of 
program  of  national  defense.  social  groups,  (3)  in  his  economic  life, 

Columbia’s  Thomas  H.  Briggs  voices  and  (4)  in  his  life  as  a  citizen.  In 
the  point  of  view  of  many  when  he  scanning  the  listed  objectives  many  a 

says:^  teacher  will  say,  “Why,  this  is  what 

“If  educators  were  challenged  to  I’ve  been  trying  to  do  all  along!”  For 
serve  the  country  by  knitting  socks,  most  schools,  no  doubt,  the  problem  of 
rolling  bandages,  filling  cartridge  democracy  education  is  not  one  of 
cases,  tending  machines,  guarding  an  changed  objectives,  but  rather  one  of 
aqueduct  or  performing  any  other  putting  more  drive  behind  present 
concrete  service,  whatever  sacrifice  it  purposes. 

might  entail,  there  is  hardly  a  one  As  to  methods  and  tools,  there  is 
who  would  even  hesitate.  But  the  always  in  a  crisis  a  temptation  to  add 
challenge  to  help  clarify  democracy,  hurriedly  one  more  subject  to  the  al¬ 
to  increase  a  devotion  to  it,  to  give  it  ready  crowded  curriculum  or  at  least 
a  significance  that  will  make  our  na-  to  put  a  special  set  of  books  into  some 
tion  worth  defending  and  worth  liv-  subject  already  being  taught.  Sober 
ing  for  is  far  more  important,  is  far  reflection,  however,  suggests  that  there 
more  demanding,  than  any  detailed  may  be  a  better  way.  Is  one  course, 
concrete  service.  Upon  the  acceptance  or  the  time  devoted  to  the  use  of  one 
of  it  by  a  large  number  of  devoted  set  of  books,  adequate  for  so  vital 
citizens  depends  the  fate  of  our  na-  a  project  as  democracy  education? 
tion.”  Surely  not.  To  be  effective,  democracy 

Hinging  words  indeed  are  heard  on  education  must  permeate  the  whole 
every  hand  urging  the  schools  to  ac-  life  of  the  school,  must  spill  over  into 
tion.  No  one  argues. the  negative;  the  playground  and  the  athletic  field. 

1  “School  and  Society,”  Sept  7,  1940,  "The  Ramparts  We  Defend,”  pares  146>163. 

2  Educational  Policies  Commission,  “The  Purposes  of  Education  in  a  Democracy,”  Wash* 
inrton,  D.  C.,  National  Elducation  AssociaUon,  1938. 
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When  it  comes  to  books,  every  text¬ 
book,  in  every  curricular  field,  must 
be  a  “democracy”  book. 

Be  specific,  you  say?  All  right. 
Let’s  start  with  that  fundamental 
area,  the  first  two  R’s,  readin’  and 
Vitin’,  or  the  language  arts.  What 
can  be  done  to  educate  for  democracy 
in  this  area? 

To  speak,  understand,  read,  and 
write  the  common  language  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  give-and-take  of  ideas  ne¬ 
cessary  to  democratic  living.  When 
children  are  first  taught  to  read,  and 
throughout  their  school  reading  expe¬ 
rience,  their  attention  should  be  fo¬ 
cused  on  meaning.  They  should  be 
taught  to  think  while  reading,  to  com¬ 
pare  what  is  read  with  their  own  ex¬ 
periences,  to  interpret,  apply,  analyze, 
organize,  and  read  critically.  They 
should  acquire  a  useful  stock  of  word 
meanings,  be  able  to  find  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  new  words  met  in  reading,  be 
aware  that  meaning  depends  upon  con¬ 
text,  and  be  trained  to  fit  the  right 
meaning  into  the  context  being  read. 
They  should  also  be  taught  necessary 
technics  for  reading  to  get  informa¬ 
tion,  to  find  the  answers  to  questions, 
to  help  in  solving  problems.  They 
should  be  taught  to  combine  material 
from  more  than  one  source,  to  evalu¬ 
ate,  select,  and  organize  what  they 
read.  In  their  later  school  years  they 
should  be  shown  clearly  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  relation  between  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing,  so  that  they  can  use  the  same 
skills  in  taking  apart  a  paragraph 
someone  else  has  written,  in  order  to 
get  the  meaning  out  of  it,  and  in  put¬ 
ting  together  a  paragraph  of  their  own 


so  that  others  can  find  meaning  there. 
Think  what  a  more  complete  realiza¬ 
tion  of  these  objectives  would  mean  to 
the  success  of  our  democracy.* 

If  from  the  very  first,  children  are 
given  materials  in  which  the  book  it¬ 
self  stimulates  thoughtful  reading,  in 
which  word  difficulties  are  so  con¬ 
trolled  that  they  never  get  in  the  way 
of  understanding,  the  task  of  making 
children  thoughtful  readers  is  easier. 
A  dictionary  that  children  can  use  to 
get  meanings  should  be  in  every 
child’s  hands.  Much  help  is  given  by 
a  junior-  or  senior-high  composition 
text  which  makes  a  iunctional  tie-up 
between  reading  and  writing.  From 
such  books  the  teacher  can  get  substan¬ 
tial  help  in  fortifying  pupils  against 
the  danger  of  being  swayed  by  propa¬ 
ganda  and  unsound  arguments. 

Another  way  in  which  the  language 
arts  contribute  to  democracy  education 
is  to  provide,  through  reading,  a  rich 
background  of  understandings.  Chil¬ 
dren  should  be  familiar  with  a  com¬ 
mon  body  of  literature;  know  famous 
people  of  our  own  land  and  others,  and 
what  contributions  they  have  made  to 
cur  culture;  gain  insight  into  life  in 
other  lands  and  times ;  understand  the 
story  of  our  country  and  how  it  came 
to  be  what  it  is ;  our  debt  to  other  civi¬ 
lizations;  how  other  peoples  live,  how 
they  are  like  ourselves  and  how  they 
are  different  All  these  and  other  use¬ 
ful  understandings  come  primarily 
through  reading.  To  open  to  children 
the  door  of  reading  as  a  wholesome 
leisure-time  pursuit  is  an  obligati<« 
long  accepted  by  the  teacher,  and  an¬ 
other  phase  of  democracy  education. 


S  A  good  Btatem^nt  of  the  relation  of  reading  Inatruction  to  democracy  ia  by  Dr.  W.  S. 
Oray  In  "Reading  and  PupU  Development.’*  Univeralty  of  Chicago,  lt40,  p.  840. 
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It  is  therefore  important  to  see  to  it 
that  children  are  provided  with  enough 
materials  and  the  right  kind  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  reading  so  that  desirable 
understandings  are  acquired.  They 
should  also  have  books  they  can  enjoy, 
books  so  organized  as  to  lead  them  in¬ 
to  habitual  reading  in  fields  which  in¬ 
terest  them,  books  which  provide  for 
teaching  the  reference  skills. 

Equally  if  not  more  important  is 
the  contribution  reading  can  make 
toward  setting  up  for  each  child  indi¬ 
vidually  a  wholesome  framework  of 
values.  Preachments  are  idle  com¬ 
pared  with  the  effectiveness  of  the 
right  type  of  reading  to  develop  ideals 
of  fair  play,  sportsmanship,  coopera¬ 
tion,  service,  loyalty,  patriotism,  and 
so  on.  How  important  to  choose  books 
which  make  rich  contributions  in 
these  fields! 

Not  only  in  learning  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  the  mother  tongue,  but  in 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  there 
are  abundant  opportunities  for  de¬ 
mocracy  education.  Especially  if  lan¬ 
guage-books  are  provided  which  em¬ 
phasize  the  cultural  side  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  here  as  nowhere  else  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  insights  which  make  pupils 
adaptable  to  strange  peoples  and  cus¬ 
toms,  help  them  to  outgrow  provincial¬ 
ism,  lead  the  way  to  world-conscious¬ 
ness.  Study  of  Spanish,  for  example, 
using  books  that  play  up  Spanish- 
American  life  and  culture,  is  a  help 
in  drawing  closer  relations  between 
the  Americas. 

The  more  complex  our  national  life 
becomes,  the  more  complicated  the 
problems  submitted  to  the  voters,  the 
more  essential  grow  the  technics,  un¬ 
derstandings,  and  framework  of  values 


to  which  the  language  arts  are  able  to 
contribute.  At  the  end  of  a  well- 
planned  program  in  the  language  arts, 
making  full  use  of  what  books  can  do, 
pupils  should  have  come  up  to  the  new 
standards  of  literacy  which  are  needed 
to  enable  them  to  participate  fully  in 
democratic  living. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  social  studies 
that  we  look  for  the  special  service  of 
clarifying  democracy  in  a  direct  way. 
In  this  area  the  pupil  learns  the  major 
social  functions  and  his  relation  to 
them,  about  our  form  of  government 
and  how  it  differs  from  others,  how 
our  culture  is  rooted  in  the  past  of 
the  Old  World,  how  we  are  related  to 
the  other  peoples  of  the  world,  how  to 
interpret  present  happenings  in  the 
light  of  their  historical  and  geographi¬ 
cal  backgrounds.  In  the  primary 
grades  the  child  learns  about  the  home, 
the  school,  and  the  neighborhood  as  so¬ 
cial  units,  and  is  helped  to  acquire 
technics  for  better  living  as  part  of  the 
group.  Later  he  learns  about  his  com¬ 
munity  and  others,  as  well  as  larger 
social  units.  He  learns  that  different 
people  do  different  kinds  of  work,  that 
everyone  is  dependent  upon  many 
others  for  the  necessities  of  life.  He 
should  also  learn  to  work  and  play 
with  others,  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others,  and  to  cooperate  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  Books  help  materially  if 
they  are  definitely  pointed  toward 
these  democracy  objectives,  if  they  are 
prepared  so  as  to  be  easily  read  by  the 
children  in  whose  hands  they  are 
placed,  and  particularly  if  they  out¬ 
line  usable  technics  for  the  study  of 
the  local  community. 

Contributions  of  the  language  arts 
and  the  social  studies  to  democracy 
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education  may  seem  obvious  enough, 
but  what  about  the  sciences  and  math¬ 
ematics?  Have  they  anything  to  of¬ 
fer?  Science  helps  in  two  fundamen¬ 
tal  ways:  (1)  in  providing  necessary 
understandings  about  the  physical  or 
natural  world,  insight  into  what  men 
of  science  have  done  to  bring  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  its  present  state,  and  desirable 
attitudes  toward  conservation  and  wise 
use  of  the  earth’s  resources;  and  (2) 
more  important  still,  in  giving  thor¬ 
ough  training  in  good  methods  of 
work  and  habits  of  thinking.  This  is 
insurance  against  passive  acceptance 
of  ideas  handed  out  by  authority, 
against  superstitution,  ignorance,  and 
fear.  Give  a  child  methods  for  find¬ 
ing  out  the  truth,  and  no  one  can  lead 
him  blindfold.  How  important,  then, 
to  make  sure  that  the  sciences  as 
taught  in  our  schools  do  give  their  ut¬ 
most,  that  materials  and  methods  used 
are  such  that  they  not  only  leave  pu¬ 
pils  in  jwssession  of  some  of  the  facts 
of  science,  but  in  possession  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  observing,  experimenting,  com¬ 
paring,  generalizing  from  data,  check¬ 
ing  conclusions  —  in  short,  with  the 
methods  of  science  at  their  command. 

While  mathematical  literacy  is  de¬ 
sirable  for  all,  it  is  not  the  end  of  the 
contribution  this  area  can  make  to 
democracy  education.  In  addition  to 
the  necessary  skills  of  counting  and 
computing,  mathematics  can  teach 
problem-solving,  not  merely  as  a  school 
exercise,  but  as  a  technic  for  use  in 
every  phase  of  life.  Corollary  con¬ 
tributions  mathematics  can  make  are 
habits  of  checking  one’s  o\vn  work  for 
accuracy,  of  working  independently 
and  with  confidence  in  the  results  of 
one’s  own  thinking.  Textbooks  help 


most  if  they  emphasize  problem-solv-  3 
ing  and  the  social  natures  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  Certainly  if  the  mathematici  1 
curriculum  is  faced  toward  democracy 
education,  more  attention  than  ever 
will  be  given — in  choosing  both  meth-  | 
ods  and  textbooks — to  making  pupils  i 
intelligent  problem-solvers,  and  train-  ! 
ing  them  to  apply  their  mathematical 
knowledge  to  solving  problems  they  ^ 
will  meet  in  the  home,  the  community, 
and  the  nation. 

W’hat  kind  of  textbooks  are  needed, 
then,  to  make  these  contributions  ? 
Could  they  not  be  made  with  the  help 
of  almost  any  good  program  of  textr 
books?  Or  are  there  special  “democ¬ 
racy  criteria”  by  which  books  in  use 
or  to  be  chosen  can  be  measured,  in  . 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  most  help¬ 
ful  tools  are  at  hand  ? 

For  a  quick  check  something  like 
the  following  might  serve: 

Reading  maierials,  jyrimary  grades. 

Are  vocabulary  difficulties  so  con¬ 
trolled  that  children  can  give  first  at¬ 
tention  to  meanings  f 

Are  the  books  so  geared  to  children’s 
interests  that  they  will  be  able  readily 
to  understand  and  think  about  what 
is  read  ? 

Is  the  content  such  that  desirable  un¬ 
derstandings  are  likely  to  be  gleaned  ? 

Are  the  books  so  interestingly  writ¬ 
ten  that  children  will  early  develop 
good  attitudes  toward  reading  as  a 
leisure-time  pursuit? 

Are  the  books  implemented  with 
Avork-books  or  other  accessory  mate¬ 
rials  of  such  nature  that  meanings  of 
words  are  extended  and  enriched  and 
that  good  thinking-habits  and  work- 
habits  w’ill  be  promoted? 
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Reading  materials,  middle  and  upper 
grades. 

Are  the  books  interesting  enough 
and  easy  enough  so  that  good  attitudes 
toward  reading  and  good  habits  of  in¬ 
terpretation  will  be  promoted  ? 

Are  they  so  organized  that  pupils 
will  be  led  to  read  widely  along  the 
lines  of  worth-while  established  in¬ 
terests  ? 

Is  the  content  so  chosen  that  a  good 
background  of  understandings  will  be 
acquired  ? 

Is  the  content  such  that  it  will  con¬ 
tribute  toward  a  wholesome  frame¬ 
work  of  values  ? 

Is  there  editorial  apparatus  that 
will  give  training  in  essential  skills 
such  as  good  interpretation,  organiza¬ 
tion,  reference  reading,  etc.  ? 


Do  they  link  reading  with  writing, 
striving  to  establish  high  standards  of 
literacy  which  will  promote  free  com¬ 
munication  between  members  of  a  de¬ 
mocratic  society? 

Foreign-language  books. 

Do  they  emphasize  cultural  aspects, 
so  that  pupils  will  get  full  value 
in  learning  to  adapt  themselves  to 
strange  peoples  and  customs,  outgrow¬ 
ing  provincial  notions,  acquiring 
world-consciousness  ? 

Social-studies  hooks. 

Do  they  adequately  provide  the  un¬ 
derstandings  needed  for  democratic 
living? 

Do  they  help  build  up  a  wholesome 
framework  of  values? 

Do  they  supply  technics  for  demo¬ 
cratic  living,  or  social  competence  ? 

Science  texts. 

Do  they  emphasize  scientific  meth¬ 
ods —  observing,  experimenting,  gen¬ 
eralizing  from  data,  checking  conclu¬ 
sions,  etc.  ?  Or  are  they  just  compen¬ 
dia  of  facts  about  science?  (Since 
teaching  children  how  to  think  is  the 
biggest  contribution  science  makes  to 
democracy  education,  this  one  criteri¬ 
on  is  suflScient.) 

Mathematics  texts. 

Do  they  emphasize  problem-solving, 
teaching  good  methods  of  work? 

Do  they  apply  problem-solving 
methods  to  real  problems  which  pupils 
will  actually  meet  in  the  home,  the 
community,  and  the  nation  ? 

Do  they  emphasize  checking  one’s 
own  work? 

Do  they  encourage  independent  use 


Reading  materials,  secondary  schools. 

Is  the  material  so  chosen  that  it  will 
further  promote  good  attitudes  toward 
reading  as  a  leisure-time  pursuit? 
Does  it  further  contribute  to  desirable 
understanding  and  a  framework  of 
values  ? 

Does  it  encourage  wide  reading 
along  the  lines  of  well-established  in¬ 
terests  ?  Is  the  organization  such  that 
life  values  are  brought  out  ? 

Does  it  help  to  interpret  America, 
giving  the  student  insight  into  his  own 
problems  and  interests  in  relation  to 
those  of  the  community  and  larger 
groups  ? 

language  hooks  and  dictionaries. 

Do  they  help  to  supply  a  useful 
store  of  word-meanings  ? 

Do  they  supply  technics  for  finding 
meanings  and  for  choosing  the  right 
meaning? 
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of  the  book,  initiative,  and  confidence 
in  one’s  own  thinking? 

Have  they  8(Hne  device  whereby  pu¬ 
pils  can  check  their  own  progress — not 
just  advice  to  do  so  ? 

These  criteria,  you  may  be  think¬ 
ing,  are  far  from  complete.  You  are 
right  They  are  suggestions  only,  in-' 
dicating  some  of  the  things  to  look  for 
in  textbooks  for  use  in  democracy  edu¬ 


cation.  For  every  teacher  and  admin-  S 
istrator,  however,  isn’t  the  crucial 
problem  of  clarifying  democracy « 
speeded  toward  solution  if  he  will,  M 
both  in  choosing  new  materials  and  in  ^ 
i;sing  those  already  at  hand,  cultivate  m 
an  awareness  of  the  kinds  of  help  he  1 
can  expect  to  receive  from  books,  and  I 
the  habit  of  using  to  their  full  advan-  ^ 
lage  those  helps  he  has?  ' 


THE  IDEAL  SCHOOL  EXECUTIVE 

By  FRIEDA  MARTINI  BUCHEN 

Dedicated  to  President  E.  T.  EATON 
Billings  Poljrtechnic  Institute, ;  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Montana 

A  good  school-head  has  sight;  an  ideal  one  has  vision. 
The  former  sees  where  his  collaborators  stand;  the  latter, 
whither  they  are  bound. 

With  an  intuition  for  discovering  the  latent  powers  of 
his  co-workers,  he  pours  his  energy  into  a  patient  effort 
to  encourage  the  best  that  is  in  them.  With  the  bom 
leader’s  gift  for  seeing  ability  in  others  of  which  they  are 
themselves  unconscious,  he  never  lets  extraneous  matters 
interfere  with  his  judgment,  sizing  up  his  teachers  solely 
on  the  question  of  their  value  to  the  cause  of  education. 

A  lofty  standard?  Yes,  but  so  are  the  stars  to  which 
we  are  hitching  our  wagon  I 
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Friendly  Living  in  the  Auditorium 

By  Mildred  Ver  Soy  Harris 

The  Auditorium  holds  a  unique  “personal  enrichment  for  social  good” ; 
place  in  the  opportunity  it  af-  as  “maximum  self-realization  for  so- 
fords  for  friendly  and  social  liv-  cial  betterment” ;  or  as  “the  fullest 
ing.  It  can  be  made  a  most  consequen-  development  of  the  individual  found 
tial  factor  in  building  up  ‘"democratic  in  service  to  the  common  good.” 
ielationships''  and  “social  attitudes  The  definition  which  I  like  best, 
and  appreciations”  that  are  desirable,  and  which  I  shall  bear  in  mind  here 
By  way  of  illustration  I  present  our  in,  is  the  “shared  living”  leading  to  \ 
Auditorium  set-up  at  Franklin  School,  “personal  enrichment  for  social  good.”  I 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  its  social  I  shall  try  to  show  how  the  Audito- 
practices  and  their  functioning  in  re-  rium  is  a  center  of  cooperative  studies 
lation  to  the  child,  the  school  and  the  and  cooperative  action,  and  because  of 
community,  and  their  probable  poten-  being  that  cooperative  agency  is  a 
tial  functioning  in  society  at  large.  I  great  factor  in  determining  construc- 
«hall  present  our  Auditorium  work  in  tively  social  behavior  in  the  school, 

I  the  light  of  today’s  “democratic  phi-  the  community,  and  in  the  individual 
losophy  of  education.”  as  a  potential  member  of  society. 

Before  taking  the  “inlook,”  a  word  Likewise  is  it  a  place  where  apprecia- 
about  this  “democratic  philosophy  of  tions  and  attitudes,  “sentiment,  feel- 
education.”  In  the  many  and  varied  mg,  motives,  and  springs  of  conduct”  I 
conceptions  that  we  learn  of,  it  is  the  may  be  made  the  major  concern.  As 
social  relationship  that  is  most  widely  such,  its  function  is  a  significant  one, 
stressed.  And  most  significant  are  the  if  what  A.  O.  Bowden  says  in  “Major 
words  “participation’*  and  “coopera-  Social  Problems  and  Issues  in  the 
Hon.’’  It  is  a  matter  of  “living  to-  Schools”  is  true.  He  says:  “Appre- 
gether”  (participation),  helpfully  and  ciation  may  yet  be  the  most  impor- 
happily  (cooperation).  I  like  to  think  tant  part  of  education  since  certain 
of  it  as  “friendly  living.”  There  are  tools  of  education  are  becoming  less 
many  interpretations  of  what  this  and  less  important  for  the  individual 
“friendly  living”  means.  We  hear  of  such  as  arithmetic,  spelling,  penman- 
it  conceived  as  “a  way  of  life”  —  a  ship,  oral  reading  and  the  like.”  Or, 
cooperative  education  of  boys  and  the  statement  of  another  educator, 
girls,  teachers,  parents,  community  “Schools  of  the  past  have  become  effi- 
ieaders,  “in  shared  living.”  We  hear  cient  in  spreading  factual  informa- 
of  it  as  “guidance”;  as  “character  tion.  The  need  for  today  lies  in  ef- 
modifications” ;  “desirable  changes  in  fective  methods  of  developing  appre- 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  youth”;  as  ciations  and  attitudes.”  So  I  shall 
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try  to  show  the  Auditorium  as  an 
educational  opportunity  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  cooperative,  worthwhile  and 
desirable  practices,  that  tievalop  woir 
thj^ipprnristiann  and  ittitiidm 

Franklin  Auditorium  Skt-up 
Organization  of  Classes 

The  Auditorium  represents  one  of 
the  activity  classes  in  the  Platoon 
School,  planned  to  meet  the  crowded 
city  conditions.  We  meet  all  Platoon 
School  classes  daily,  24  classes,  two 
classes  each  period  in  a  twelve  period 
daily  program. 

Auditorium  Field  in  Brief 

We  plan  the  assembly  programs  for 
the  special  days  and  weeks  through¬ 
out  the  year.  In  the  other  weekly  as¬ 
semblies  it  is  our  responsibility  to  co¬ 
operate  from  the  production  end  in 
exploitation  of  class  work.  This,  then, 
4s  the  first  phase  of  our  primary  con- 
'  cern  in  the  Auditorium  —  ^‘Public 
Speaking*'  —  Dramatics,  Plays  and 
^Program  Productions  for  Assemblies. 

The  second  phase  of  our  “Public 
Speaking”  is  our  club  worL  Each 
Auditorium  unit  is  organized  into  a 
club.  Our  daily  periods  are  carried 
on  as  club  procedure. 

Music,  including  Appreciation  and 
Community  Singi^  comprises  the 
third  of  three  distinct  Auditorium 
fields  of  work. 

Scope  of  Work  in  Detail 

Public  Speaking,  selected  as  our 
outstanding  practice  because  of  the 
English  speaking  difficulties  in  our 
Italian-American  community,  comes 
under  two  classifications:  (1)  Plat¬ 
form  Speaking,  and  (2)  Speaking 


from  the  Floor.  In  Platform  Speak¬ 
ing,  we  have  all  work  in  our  assembly 
programs,  dramatics,  plays  and  special 
day  celebrations.  Here  we  include 
pageants,  recitations,  class  programs, 
and  exhibitions  of  class  work,  reports, 
etc.  Announcements  are  made  from 
the  platform.  Our  assembly  programs 
are  inspirational,  instructional,  and 
recreational.  They  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  maximum  pupil  participa¬ 
tion  and  are  student  managed,  student 
produced,  in  an  “all-sharing  plan  of 
production.”  In  speaking  from  the 
floor,  our  club  organization  furnishes 
us  daily  practice  in  Public  Speaking. 
The  club  organization  of  classes  is 
part  of  a  plan  (1)  for  helpfulness  and 
service  for  the  individual,  the  school, 
and  the  community,  and  for  student 
activity,  for  the  development  of  stu¬ 
dent  responsibility;  (2)  for  integra¬ 
tion  of  in-school  and  out-of-school  ac¬ 
tivities,  linking  what  they  are  doing 
in  their  after-school  hours  and  at  home 
with  their  school  life;  (3)  for  public 
speaking  as  an  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
dressing  face-to-face  groups  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  simple  parliamentary  proce¬ 
dure.  This  public  speaking  might  be 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  socialized 
and  informal  discussion. 

Our  club  discussions  include  a  wide 
range  of  topics.  They  have  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  course  of  the  last  year 
—  health ;  safety ;  thrift ;  literature 
(books,  poems,  plays,  special  articles) ; 
good  manners  and  right  conduct ;  good 
news  articles  (of  local  school,  national 
and  world-wide  interest)  ;  news,  also 
of  historical  and  literary  interest; 
news  from  the  world  of  music  (of  com¬ 
posers,  artists,  and  musical  events) ; 
news  of  people  and  places  of  impor- 
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tanoe.  Programs  worth  sharing  “on 
the  radio”  have  been  talked  about; 
current  events,  hobbies,  discussed ;  and 
original  plays,  poems  and  stories 
brought  in.  Another  phase  of  our  dis¬ 
cussions  has  been  The  School  and 
Our  Responsibility  (what  we  have 
done  to  help,  and  how  we  may  help,  in 

(1)  Fair  play 

(2)  Respect  for  the  ri^ts  of  others 

(3)  Honesty 

(4)  Clean  habits,  clean  speech  and 

clean  companions 

(5)  School  spirit 

(6)  Loyalty 

(7)  Care  of  public  and  school  prop¬ 

erty. 

School  and  home  problems  have  been 
laid  before  us.  We  have  talked  over 
the  significance  of  the  special  days  and 
weeks,  such  as  Fire  Prevention  Week, 
World  Good-Will  Day,  Clean-Up 
Week,  National  Music  Week,  Child 
Health  Week,  and  American  Educa¬ 
tion  Week;  and  we  have  planned  for 
their  observance  in  school,  home,  and 
community. 

So  much  for  our  club  topics.  What 
is  the  purpose  of  all  this  discussion  t 
That  may  be  answered  in  part  by 
turning  attention  to  our  Club  Objec¬ 
tives.  They  are : 

(1)  To  develop  in  the  student  the 
power  of  self-government  by  teaching 
him  through  active  participation  in 
school  activities  his  responsibilities 
and  duties,  and  thus  training  him 
later  for  a  good  citizen. 

(2)  To  give  the  student  some  idea 
of  simple  parliamentary  procedure. 

(3)  To  develop  in  the  student 
through  these  procedures  the  ability  to 
face  and  address  a  group  clearly. 

(4)  To  give  opportunity  for  the 


discovery  and  exploitation  of  interests 
and  objectives  that  are  “dynamic  and 
worthwhile”  through  club  reports  and 
discussions. 

In  our  Miisic  Appreciation  our  aim 
has  been  familiarity  with  and  love  for 
good  music  of  all  lands.  We  seek  to 
build  up  an  interest  in  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  good  in  music  through  dis¬ 
criminative  listening  to  and  talking 
about  that  good  in  music.  Well-known 
selections  of  good  music  are  played 
daily  at  the  opening  of  the  Auditori¬ 
um  period.  We  have  had  weekly 
Music  Appreciation  programs,  similar 
to  those  of  radio  presentation  in  pro¬ 
cedure,  wherein  the  children  again 
hear  and  talk  about  the  music  of 
America,  with  its  Indian  music,  its 
Negro  songs,  its  early  American  coun¬ 
try  dances,  its  cowboy  ballads  and 
mountaineer  songs,  its  Stephen  Foster 
melodies.  Coming  up  through  the 
years  we  have  heard  old  timers,  her 
lyric  and  art  songs,  some  of  her  sacred 
music,  her  collie  songs,  and  her  pop¬ 
ular  and  modem  songs,  songs  by 
American  composers  and  sung  by 
American  artists.  I  do  not  say  we 
have  studied  them  intensively,  but  we 
listen  to  them  just  as  we  do  on  the 
radio  at  home,  and  make  them  part  of 
our  experience  by  talking  about  them. 
So,  with  each  country,  in  lighter 
music  of  the  near  European  countries, 
to  the  heavier  mnsic  of  Russia  and 
the  Far  European,  or  the  oriental  of 
the  Far  East,  we  have  heard  their  folk 
songs,  their  folk  dances,  and  their  pa¬ 
triotic  songs,  learned  something  of 
*^heir  composers  and  artists  and  music 
that  is  in  any  way  characteristic  of 
the  country.  In  the  higher  grades  we 
hear  a  few  of  the  selections  and  stories 
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of  the  operas.  This  again  links  with 
the  children’s  experience  in  the  nation¬ 
wide  hook-up  for  the  radio  opera 
broadcastings  of  today.  This  year 
with  an  Auditorium  radio  we  have 
been  able  to  listen  to  the  Music  Ap¬ 
preciation  Hour  on  Fridays  at  two 
o’clock  conducted  by  Dr.  Damrosch, 
and  many  of  the  fine  music  programs 
on  the  air.  We  have  heard  the  U.  S. 
Army,  Marine,  and  Navy  Bands,  and 
the  Rochester  Civic  Orchestra  weekly 
programs.  The  series  of  folk  music 
programs  on  Tuesdays  at  nine-fifteen 
on  the  American  School  of  the  Air 
have  been  most  interesting  to  follow. 

Our  Community  Singing  signifies 
almost  daily  opportunity  to  singing  to¬ 
gether  all  types  of  songs  for  the 
pleasure  that  comes  from  singing. 
Again,  our  object  is  to  help  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  know  and  love  good  music. 

We  feel  that  these  experiences  have 
made  for  better  social  civic  person¬ 
alities. 

The  Auditorium  as  a  Cooperative 
Aoenct 

In  the  School 

The  Auditorium  is  the  integral  cen¬ 
ter  for  the  social  altitudes  and  inter¬ 
relationship  of  principal,  teachers  and 
students  in  the  school  by  way  of  its 
j)oeition  as  a  cooperative  agency  in  the 
school  and  the  cooperative  character  of 
its  field  of  work.  It  is  here,  since  we 
meet  all  classes  daily,  that  school  an¬ 
nouncements  are  given  out  (special 
citations,  class  honors  and  awards), 
school  paper,  safety  patrol,  orchestra, 
glee  club,  medical  room,  inter-class 
games  and  special  school  activity  noti¬ 
fications  are  made.  It  is  here  that  the 
school  banking  is  done  each  Tuesday. 


It  is  here  that  visiting  speakers  from^B 
the  library,  industrial  companies,  spe-^B 
cial  lecturers  meet  the  children  in  M 
their  Auditorium  as  a  particular 
group,  or  as  many  of  the  Auditorium  pfi 
groups  it  is  their  object  to  reach,  with-  f 
out  disruption  of  the  school  schedule.  T 
When  dial  telephones  were  first  in  |  ! 
operation,  demonstrations  were  given 
one  day  throughout  each  Auditorium 
period  to  all  the  children  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  way  to  make  use  of  them.  Each 
child  practiced  on  a  sample  phone  of 
his  own  after  its  use  had  been  demon¬ 
strated  from  the  platform  with  a  huge  1 1 
model.  There  was  no  chance  of  miss¬ 
ing  classes  because  of  inconvenience  of 
working  schedule,  and  there  was  no 
interference  in  the  class  work  of  some 
thirty-odd  teachers  in  the  Platoon 
School  to  provide  that  opportunity. 
Those  class  demonstrations  were  the 
work  of  the  Auditorium  for  the  day, — 
the  Auditorium  provided  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  meeting  a  school  and  commu¬ 
nity  need  most  efficiently  and  ade-  | 
quately  by  way  of  its  set-up.  ■ 

Again,  it  is  cooperative  in  character 
by  way  of  its  set-up  in  relation  to  the 
classroom  and  special  activities  as  well  i 
as  the  school  as  a  whole.  The  provi¬ 
sion  for  assembly  programs  is  a  means 
of  enlarging  the  “class  enthusiasms  to  ; 
school  enthusiasms”  and  the  creating 
of  school  spirit  and  school  pride.  The 
£ssembly  is  the  opportunity  for  “uni¬ 
fying”  the  school,  in  letting  the  chil¬ 
dren  see  what  is  being  done  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  and  acts  as  a  motivation  ! 
for  the  curricular  activity.  The  as¬ 
sembly  program  provides  an  extension 
of  social  service  within  the  school  as  ^ 
an  outgrowth  of  subject  matter  activi- 
ties.  Then,  also,  it  provides  for  a  fine  « 
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inter-correlation  of  departments  that 
makes  for  cooperative  endeavor.  In 
the  production  of  a  pageant,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  dances  are  taught  in  the 
gymnasium,  the  songs  in  the  music  de¬ 
partment,  the  scenery  is  provided  in 
the  art  room,  the  costumes  in  the  sew¬ 
ing  room,  the  programs  are  printed  in 
the  print  shop,  and  the  public  speak¬ 
ing  and  final  integration  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Auditorium. 

For  further  illustrations  in  evidence 
of  the  Auditorium  as  a  correlative  fac¬ 
tor  between  the  classroom  and  the 
school,  I  should  like  to  cite  one  or  two 
practices.  Often  requests  come  to  us 
to  sing  a  certain  song,  let  the  children 
hear  a  certain  poem  or  story,  show  a 
certain  movie  or  certain  slides  or  films, 
or  play  a  certain  record,  to  reinforce 
the  work  of  the  classroom.  If  they 
are  studying  Russia,  they  may  ask  us 
to  sing  the  Volga  Boatman,  or  in  his¬ 
tory,  they  may  ask  for  the  poem  of 
Old  Ironsides,  or  the  story  of  Evange¬ 
line  or  Miles  Standish  in  film,  or  the 
hearing  of,  or  possibly  the  singing  of 
the  cowboy  ballads  and  western  songs 
as  a  correlation  of  their  study  of  the 
western  frontier.  Or,  perhaps,  it  will 
be  the  presentation  of  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,  in  relation  to  their  study  of 
the  South,  or  Stephen  Foster  songs  as 
a  supplement  to  their  study  of  planta¬ 
tion  life. 

As  for  the  cooperative  character  of 
the  work  itself  I  shall  speak  of  both 
clubs  and  dramatics.  The  club  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  upper  grades,  particularly, 
are  an  excellent  example  of  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  in-school  and  out-of-school 
activities  as  shown  in  the  program 
topic  list,  in  part,  and  as  will  be  shown 
more  fully  later  in  the  presentation  of 


specific  Auditorium  activities  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  seven  cardinal  objectives  of 
education.  The  dramatics  and  pro¬ 
gram  productions  are  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  cooperative  group  work, 
particularly  in  placing  upon  the  child 
the  responsibility  of  the  production. 
Besides  the  participants  in  the  play 
itself,  there  are  the  stage  managers, 
scene  shifters,  costume  directors  and 
aids,  prompters,  diction  aids,  property 
managers,  children  in  charge  of  lights 
and  lantern,  etc.  As  listeners,  we  aim 
to  develop  a  constructively  critical  at¬ 
titude  on  the  part  of  the  audience  dur¬ 
ing  the  practices. 

In  the  Community 

The  Auditorium  is  likewise  a  place 
for  exploitation  and  utilization  of  com¬ 
munity  resources.  First,  in  regard  to 
the  library  and  museum.  In  our  clubs 
we  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
discussions  of  the  library,  its  opportu¬ 
nities  and  the  proper  use  of  them.  We 
have  talked  of  the  library  and  its  “cul¬ 
tural  atmosphere,”  library  etiquette, 
the  various  reading  rooms,  its  offer¬ 
ings  in  books,  pictures,  music,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  announced  its  exhibits  and 
lectures.  We  have  bulletined  the  cov¬ 
ers  of  its  new  books  for  children  and 
had  a  library  day  when  a  speaker 
from  the  library  talked  to  each  Audi¬ 
torium  group  about  the  borrowing  and 
handling  of  library  books,  the  services 
the  children’s  room  offered  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  those 
services.  For  a  long  time  it  was  here 
we  distributed  library  applications  for 
cards  in  a  follow-up  of  this  work. 
Usually  the  librarian  brought  several 
volumes  of  each  grade  by  way  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  what  books  the  library 
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offered.  Library  leaflets  and  lists  of 
books  availaUe  at  the  library  for  chil¬ 
dren  (classified,  either  according  to 
grade  or  type)  are  distributed  in  the 
Auditorium  after  they  have  been 
printed  in  the  school  print-shop.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  in  regard  to  the  museum.  In 
the  Auditorium,  we  urge  its  visitation, 
announce  its  exhibits,  special  classes 
or  concerts,  lectures,  etc.,  under  its 
auspices  that  it  is  well  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  community  at  large  to  know 
about.  The  children  themselves  often 
report  on  their  visitations  either  as  a 
class  or  individual  trip  in  our  club 
meetings.  We  make  wide  use  of  the 
museum  service  for  our  .programs, 
such  as  flags  for  all  nations,  for  a 
Pageant  of  Nations,  or  exhibits  of  the 
culture  of  different  countries  as  a 
background  for  an  enrichment  of  our 
Music  Appreciation  of  those  countries. 
Costumes,  art  work,  customs,  carvings, 
embroideries,  woodwork,  paintings 
typical  of  the  country  are  some  of  the 
things  displayed. 

I  remember  that  the  Russian  exhi¬ 
bit  we  have  used  several  times  is  most 
striking  with  its  brightly  colored  cos¬ 
tumes,  its  fur  turbans,  leather  boots, 
gaily  colored  embroideries  on  sleeves 
and  aprons,  its  beautifully  painted 
woodwork,  its  curious  models  of  wood 
carvings  of  churches,  “troikas”  (the 
Russian  sleighs),  etc.  So  we  aim  to 
enlighten  the  children  upon  what  is 
being  offered  in  these  two  phases  of 
community  life  that  are  so  highly  edu¬ 
cational  in  their  facilities. 

Another  matter  of  consideration 
that  has  been  brought  up  for  Audito¬ 
rium  discussion  is  the  choice  of  res¬ 
taurants  and  eating  places.  We  have 
s{)oken  of  tea-rooms,  soda-fountains. 


“eating  joints,”  and  tried  to  set  up  by  ! 
the  direction  of  the  discussion  certain 
“inhibitions  and  taboos”  as  far  as  the  j 
upper  classes  were  concerned  in  regard 
to  road  houses  and  night  clubs,  and 
standards  and  discriminations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  right  and  wise  expenditures 
and  places  to  frequent.  i 

Many  clubs  and  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions  sponsor  things  that  are  of  inte^  j 
est  to  children  and  should  bo  known  j 
by  them.  Clubs  and  organizations  of 
this  sort  that  we  have  had  occasion  to 
refer  to,  or  make  use  of,  are  Lions, 
Kiwanis,  Y.W.C.A.,  and  Y.M.C.A.  as 
well  as  the  Y.M.  and  Y.W.H.A.,  the 
Lyric  Club,  the  Music  Study  Club,  j 
the  Orpheus  Club,  and  various  other 
service,  philanthropic  or  musical  clubs. 
Oiganizations  like  the  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  Columbus  Ca*  i 
dets.  Knighthood  of  Youth,  provide  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  mutual  re-  j 
inforcement.  We  never  fail  to  make 
use  of  a  chance  to  reinforce  and  ex¬ 


ploit  their  splendid  work  whenever 
possible.  Dr.  Frank  Astor  of  the  Bu- 
reau  of  Child  Guidance  of  New  York  **  ( 
City,  and  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  , 
Knighthood  of  Youth  Club,  has  ad-  * 
dressed  our  Auditorium  groups,  and  M  i 
was  most  interested  in  our  club  work  ,  ^  ‘ 
and  gave  us  splendid  impetus  for  itso^  ; 
furtherance  and  betterment.  Many  of  ^ 
the  suggestions  in  the  Knighthood  of  | 
Youth  pamphlets  and  literature  which 
he  has  sent  us  from  time  to  time  have 
been  most  suggestive.  I 

Then,  too,  many  educational  fea- 
tures  of  industrial  organizations  are 
contacted  in  the  Auditorium  —  safety 
councils,  insurance  companies,  charity 
and  religious  organizations,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  department  stores.  Here,  we 
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have  encouraged  the  visiting  of  many 
cf  the  worthwhile  features  and  attrac¬ 
tions  offered,  such  as  the  Navajo  In¬ 
dians  at  Hahne  and  Company,  fashion 
shows,  book  interviews,  hobby  shows. 
Thrift  House  at  Bamberger’s,  and 
similar  exhibits  and  lectures. 

The  exploitation  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  community  resources  of  educa¬ 
tional  value,  such  as  community  con¬ 
certs,  recitals.  Community  House  exhi¬ 
bits,  plays  or  entertainment,  musicals, 
or  church  plays  and  programs  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  community  life  as  it 
1‘omes  to  us  through  the  children,  par¬ 
ents,  church  leaders,  employers,  etc. 
To  make  our  work  function  in  its  so¬ 
cial  significance,  the  topics  we  use  for 
discussion  are  based  on  the  direct 
needs  of  the  immediate  neighborhood 
as  a  community,  as  evidenced  through 
the  study  of  special  teachers  and  de¬ 
partments,  classroom  teachers,  the 
principal  and  vice-principal,  the  com¬ 
munity  leaders  we  have  contacted  in 
our  various  procedures,  and  our  own 
observations  from  home  visiting  and 
the  personal  contact  of  the  children. 
Our  acquaintance  with  the  community 
is  based  then,  not  only  on  the  personal, 
but  on  the  accumulative  studies  of  an 
inclusive  and  pertinent  group  of  people 
beyond  our  own  faculty  —  parents, 
pcoutmasters,  church  leaders,  the  City 
Department  of  Child  Guidance,  visit¬ 
ing  teachers  and  special  child  welfare 
organizations. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  our  work 
Is  inter-related  with  the  community  in 
a  complementary  aspect,  I  might  use 
for  illustration  the  production  of  one 
of  our  pageants  —  “The  Pageant  of 
Nations.”  One  of  the  parents  came 
and  taught  us  the  real  Tarentella  for 


our  Italian  dance,  as  part  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  of  “native  songs  and  dances.” 
After  the  dances  were  learned  several 
of  the  children  told  us  how  they  had 
danced  them  at  home,  at  parties,  for 
their  parents,  for  small  informal 
groups.  Several  were  used  also  in 
larger  social  gatherings  and  for  c<Hn- 
munity  entertainments,  or  in  commu¬ 
nity  centers.  Months  later,  many 
months  (I  think  it  must  have  been 
two  years  to  be  exact)  a  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  graduated  came  back  to 
us  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  play 
saying  they  would  like  to  use  it  as  a 
copy  for  a  similar  production  in  one 
of  their  high  school  organizations.  A 
group  of  boys,  who  had  much  pleasure 
from  their  solo  and  special  group  song, 
were  stimulated  to  form  a  trio  and  do 
much  oubof-school  practice  for  some 
time.  That  practice  bore  fruit  in  a 
series  of  “Over  the  Air”  programs  for 
them.  This  enthusiasm  carried  over 
to  another  group  who  were  interested 
in  playing  the  harmonica.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  their  ability  in  this  field  was 
made  during  our  work  in  the  pageant, 
and  was  responsible  later  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  Harmonica  Club.  So 
this  educational  experience  of  present¬ 
ing  a  pageant  went  into  the  lives  of 
the  children  and  the  community  in 
more  ways  than  from  the  standpoint 
of  audience  and  participants. 

In  the  City  and  Municipal 
Relationships 

Our  program  not  only  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  the  character  and  growth  of  the 
community  and  the  social  forces  oper¬ 
ating  therein,  and  seeks  to  raise  them 
10  ever  higher  levels,  but  it  is  also  con¬ 
cerned  with  effectively  incorporating 
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the  pupils  into  the  life  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  as  a  whole.  We  keep  cognizant 
of  affairs  of  city-wide  interest  (by 
means  of  our  announcements,  reports, 
attendance,  annotations,  bulletins,  etc. ) 
such  as  stadium  concerts,  concerts 
throughout  the  summer  at  Branch 
Brook  Park,  memorial  services,  tablet 
dedications  and  the  like,  holiday  ob¬ 
servations  by  way  of  municipal  pro¬ 
grams,  demonstrations  and  parades. 
In  our  school  field,  there  are  many  af¬ 
fairs  of  city-wide  concern  that  are  our 
concern — track  meets,  field  day,  inter¬ 
school  music  meets,  music  department 
demonstrations  for  orchestras,  bands, 
instruments  and  choruses,  and  associ¬ 
ated  glee  clubs, — and  city  festivals  and 
playground  meets. 

Inter-school  relationships  in  the  city 
are  made  closer  by  our  inter-visitations 
of  small  groups  to  other  Auditoriums 
for  their  special  programs,  for  their 
pageants,  dramatics,  operettas,  song  re¬ 
citals,  club  meetings,  safety  plays, 
health  work,  etc. 

We  also  exploit  the  civic  and  muni¬ 
cipal  departments  —  the  playground 
and  recreation  departments,  the  Park 
Commissions  (in  care  of  park  pro|)er- 
ty),  the  Public  Health  Department 
(in  our  discussion  of  personal  and 
community  health),  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety  (in  our  news  articles, 
posters,  and  safety  placards,  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  safety  rules),  the  Police 
Department  (in  our  discussions  of  law 
and  its  enforcement),  and  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment  (in  the  discussion  of  how  to 
use  the  alarm,  the  location  of  fire 
boxes  in  the  neighborhood,  etc.). 

City  wide  drives  and  special  day 
and  week  celebrations,  such  as  Red 
Cross  membership.  National  Music 


Week,  Arbor  Day,  Boys’  Week  and 
Girls’  Week,  now  termed  Youth  Week, 
Fire  Prevention  Week,  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  before  as  being  given  publicity 
in  the  Auditorium,  not  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  intensive  study,  but  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  appreciation  of  their  signifi¬ 
cance  and  participation  in  their  cele¬ 
bration. 

In  Relation  to  Society  as  a  Whole 
A  Summary 

The  Auditorium,  then,  can  be  a  po¬ 
tent  means  of  “reinforcement,  guid¬ 
ance  and  direction”  of  the  child’s  ac¬ 
tivities  within  the  school  and  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  activities  without  the 
school.  Through  our  presentations, 
discussions  and  activities,  we  try  to 
establish  dynamic  urges  toward  “co¬ 
operative  endeavor  and  team  work” 
that  will  be  for  the  mutual  betterment 
of  the  school,  the  community,  and  the 
individual  as  a  potential  member  of 
society. 

Through  our  dramatics  and  music 
and  clubs,  w'e  seek  to  provide  for  the 
“changes”  that  mean  growth  in  ap¬ 
preciation  and  power  of  enjoyment 
ill  tolerance  and  critical  judgment 
Through  all  these,  do  we  seek  better 
“social  uuderstandiiigs”  and  a  greater 
capacity  to  “work,  play  and  live  with 
others.” 

Life  is  our  subject  matter — in  real¬ 
ity  —  the  “actual  life  experience”  of 
the  children.  We  set  the  stage  for  the 
“discovery  of  the  child,”  and  help  him 
“to  do  better  those  desirable  things 
which  he  is  going  to  do  anyway.” 
We  try  to  stimulate  the  “activities” 
through  the  informal  club  discussions 
and  reports,  but  we  let  the  child  do 
what  he  wants  to  do.  While  the  acti- 
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vities  are  under  supervision  and  with 
leadership,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
“child  purposed.” 

So  I  feel  that  the  place  of  the  Audi¬ 
torium  is  unique  in  its  opportunity 
for  democrats  practices,  and  siginfi- 
cant  (1)  because  of  the  cooperative 
character  of  the  work  itself;  (2)  be¬ 
cause  of  the  adaptability  of  its  work¬ 
ing  schedule  to  meet  the  school,  and 
community,  as  well  as  individual 
"needs;  (3)  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
meets  all  the  Platoon  School  classes 
daily,  it  is  a  potent  focal  point  for 
concentration  on  drives,  campaigns,  or 
the  control  of,  and  desirable  influence 
r^rding  problems  of  the  school  and 
community. 

By  way  of  its  place  in  the  school,  I 
feel  that  it  offers  a  peculiarly  great 


opportunity  for  a  "truly  democratic 
education”  with  all  of  its  social  impli¬ 
cations,  particularly  for  determining 
the  “change  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  youths”  in  attitudes  and  apprecia¬ 
tions  that  make  for  socially  construc¬ 
tive  behaviour, — in  “personal  enrich¬ 
ment  for  social  good”  and  in  “maxi¬ 
mum  self-realization  for  social  bet¬ 
terment.” 

1  think  it  was  Franz  Liszt  who 
said:  “Decide  early  in  life  whether 
you  are  going  to  conjugate  the  verb 
"to  Uve"  or  "to  he.” 

These  Auditorium  experiences  which 
we  have  shared,  and  are  sharing,  we 
hope  happily,  are  with  the  thought  of 
helping  in  what  these  children  are  "to 
be" — future  citizens  of  the  American 
Democracy. 
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GUIDANCE  FOR  YOUTH—  I 

j 

It  Needs  Superior  Teachers 

By  Carroll  Atkinson 


All  individuals  who  hold  teaching 
^  credentials  unfortunately  are 
not  physically,  mentally,  or  spi¬ 
ritually  fitted  to  do  good  classroom 
work,  much  less  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  a  school  guidance  program. 
Successful  teachers  first  of  all  must 
understand  children  as  children,  see¬ 
ing  in  them  humanity  in  its  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  dynamic  form.  The 
study  of  a  group  of  childish  faces 
shows,  with  some  exceptions  of  course, 
that  human  selfishness  and  discourage¬ 
ment  have  not  yet  made  their  indelible 
marks  or  that  worry  has  taken  its  toll. 

Healthy  youngsters  have  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  vim  and  vigor  that 
should  be  envied.  The  pessimist  sees 
this  energy  going  to  waste  in  useless 
activity ;  the  optimist  enjoys  the 
child’s  opportunities  to  express  self  so 
freely  and  so  wholeheartedly.  Child¬ 
hood  has  its  own  peculiar  problems, 
and  comparatively  speaking,  these  are 
more  acute  though  less  prolonged  to 
the  immature  than  to  the  mature. 
Youth  has  a  great  advantage  over  age 
in  that  it  is  not  weighed  down  for  long 
by  cares  and  worries. 

Many  of  us  forget  that  as  young 
people  excitement  was  preferred  to 
wisdom.  Youth  generally  is  so  self- 
sufficient  that  it  thinks  it  does  not 
want  guidance,  but  it  needs  it — some¬ 
times  quite  desperately.  The  wise 


adult  will  time  his  hour  of  counsel,^ 
preferably  giving  it  not  at  a  time  of  j 
exhilaration  but  rather  at  a  moment 
of  depression.  Advice  is  unpalatable 
at  any  time  that  it  is  forced  down  the 
individual’s  throat  A  common  trag* 
edy  of  life  is  that  the  average  parent 
is  not  temperamentally  fitted  to  coun-  ) 
sel  his  own  child. 

Boys  and  girls  have  come  to  me  as 
n  school  administrator  with  personal 
problems  that  long  before  should  have  1 
gone  to  their  parents.  “The  folks^^l 
don’t  understand,”  one  said.  “TheyS^! 
would  scold,  tell  me  how  wrong  I  amVK 
— not  how  to  get  out  of  this  mess,”  an-^ 
other  volunteered  recently.  “The  oldT 
lady  always  nags,”  reported  a  third.^S 
Parents  take  children,  children  takejj^j 
parents  too  much  for  granted. 

Quite  often  a  pupil’s  problem  re-^B: 
quires  the  services  of  a  professionaljKW| 
student  of  human  nature.  Recogni'^  ||f 
ti(Mi  of  this  fact  has  created  depart-W-S: 
ments  of  guidance  and  pupil  person-^  f 
nel  within  the  larger  American  school % : ' 
systems.  These,  for  the  most  part^  ,. 
have  been  effective.  But  even  here  w^'  ^ 
worship  the  almighty  college  credit,^b  ' 
giving  the  better-paid  counseling  posi-*^  ^ 
tions  to  individuals  having  completed^  : 
certain  definite  university  courses^^^lf 
rather  than  to  teachers  who  have  gon^' 
through  more  difficult  “courses”  in|  ; 
personal  experience  and  life  problems,^^ 
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thereby  gaining  a  deeper  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  values  than  any  profes¬ 
sional  book  or  college  professor  can 
impart. 

One  woman  counselor,  whose  work 
I  have  observed  somewhat  intimately, 
has  as  her  greatest  asset  the  proper 
word  and  smile  for  board  of  education 
members,  superintendent,  and  princi- 
l>al.  This  keeps  her  too  busy  to  allow 
more  than  a  superficial  study  of  the 
difficulties  of  students  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  look  to  her  for  life  guidance. 
Incidentally,  she  is  drawing  a  nice 
salary — not  for  being  a  good  counselor 
but  for  being  a  good  politician.  In 
this  respect,  guidance  is  not  much  dif¬ 
ferent  than  other  phases  of  school  ad¬ 
ministration. 

School  guidance  is  not  limited  to  a 
mass  of  detailed  clerical  records,  to  a 
systematic  following  up  of  a  child’s 
interests,  or  to  giving  sane  advice.  It 
is  much  broader  than  all  this.  The 
key  to  successful  guidance  programs 
is  the  building  of  a  staff  of  inspiring 
teachers,  capable  of  challenging  stu¬ 
dents  to  do  their  own  thinking  and  to 
make  their  own  decisions.  Teachers 
who  stand  out  vividly  generally  are 
those  who  possess  plenty  of  color — a 
simple  word  for  dramatic  forcefulness. 
A  teacher’s  color,  even  when  some¬ 
times  not  of  the  purest  shade,  often 
has  been  more  influential  in  creating 
worthwhile  pupil-life  habits  than  have 
libraries  of  books  on  the  so-called  good 
life.  Perhaps  this  should  not  be  so, 
but  force,  vitality,  and  dramatic  abil¬ 
ity  make  an  individual  teacher  stand 
out  above  the  mob  of  pedagogs.  These 
are  the  elements  that  must  be  built 
into  the  successful  guidance  program. 

I  myself  must  have  been  what  the 


modem  school  would  now  call  a  “prob¬ 
lem  child.”  Whatever  I  did  was 
wrong.  It  took  many  hard  knocks  to 
dull  a  silly  sensitiveness  and  to  teach 
me  the  necessity  of  making  cmiven- 
tional  approaches,  at  least  among 
strangers.  Formal  education  failed 
miserably  in  its  efforts  to  remake  me 
into  a  better  adjusted  social  product, 
which  probably  accounts  for  my  bit¬ 
terness  at  times  against  the  same  assi- 
nine  procedures  current  in  high  schools 
of  both  1911  and  1941. 

The  School  of  Experience  has  ac¬ 
complished  much  more  for  me — and  I 
believe  for  most  of  us — than  formal 
education  has  ever  been  able  to  do. 
There  are  some  of  us,  you  know,  who 
are  capable  of  reaching  great  heights 
and  of  sinking  into  great  depths,  while 
others  can  go  only  so  high  emotionally 
and  likewise  only  that  deep.  These 
latter  belong  to  the  so-called  phleg¬ 
matic  type  that  make  good  substantial 
citizens  who  generally  escape  the  great 
griefs  but  also  miss  many  of  the  in¬ 
tense  pleasures  of  life. 

It  is  the  child  with  extreme  possi¬ 
bilities  for  great  good  or  for  great  evil 
that  is  our  “problem  child”  today  as 
he  was  yesterday.  One  mistake  does 
not  —  or  should  not  —  ruin  an  entire 
life.  The  girl,  once  fallen  because  of 
an  imconventional  love  affair,  former¬ 
ly  was  destined  to  become  a  woman  of 
the  street  Suicide  was  her  only  al¬ 
ternative.  In  a  world  that  is  rapidly 
improving  in  its  Christianity  —  even 
though  this  spirit  sometimes  is  gained 
through  Sunday  picnics  in  God’s  pure 
sunshine  instead  of  in  church  services 
— the  <Hice-fallen  girl  has  more  than 
an  even  chance  to  redeem  herself  and 
to  lead  a  useful,  happy  social  life. 
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Thus  it  is  with  every  publur  school 
pupil.  There  are  times  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  help  the  child  spiritu¬ 
ally  or  physically  as  well  as  mentally. 
This  is  the  junction  point  between  the 
great  and  the  mediocre  teachers.  Too 
many  of  us  are  satisfied  to  shove 
knowledge  at  and  down  the  throats  of 
our  pupils.  Then  we  go  home  con¬ 
tented  that  we  have  earned  our  daily 
salary,  and  are  one  step  further  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  pedagogical  greatness. 
We  are  merely  kidding  ourselves  that 
we  are  making  a  success.  Our  sacred 
duty  demands  that  we  bring  out  the 
very  best  there  is  in  each  child  under 
our  care,  and  this  “best”  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  the  child’s  virtues 
must  be  patterned  after  our  own  pecu¬ 
liar  brand  of  idealistic  action. 

Over  and  above  subject  matter,  we 
must  teach  each  child  how  to  develop 
his  particular  personality,  and  how  to 


overcome  traits  that  are  anti-social  or 
personally  harmful.  Those  of  us  who 
aspire  to  real  greatness  in  teaching 
must  have  an  over-abundance  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  No  man  or  woman  has  ever 
achieved  real  eminence  as  an  educator 
who  lacked  this  important  essential 
quality  of  being  first  of  all  a  hunun 
being. 

Think  it  over  as  you  review  the 
teachers  under  whom  you  yourself 
have  studied  both  as  a  child  and  as  an 
adult.  And  Mr.  Administrator  in  the 
building  of  your  formal  school  guid¬ 
ance  program,  don’t  overlook  the  great 
truth  that  it  is  the  flesh-and-blood 
teacher  who  is  much  more  your  key  to 
success  than  are  the  most  interesting 
lesson-guidance  plans  or  the  most  com¬ 
plete  set  of  personnel  records.  Guid¬ 
ance  is,  as  ever,  fundamentally  a  pe^ 
sonal  rather  than  a  scientific  matter. 
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-*H[  EDITORIAL  >»- 

TEACHERS  versus  DEMAGOGUES 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


In  the  new  book  from  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission  entitled 
The  Education  of  Free  Men  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Democracy  we  read  that  educa¬ 
tors  must  do  something  about  the 
susceptibility  of  Americans  to  dema¬ 
gogy.  This  is  a  good  point  and  needs 
hammering  home  in  every  school  of 
the  country. 

The  word  demagogue  has  certain 
advantages  to  the  teacher  in  its  very 
construction.  In  it  there  are  three 
strong  consonants,  the  same  three  that 
are  so  widely  used  in  “cuss”  words. 

In  fact,  the  word  demagogue  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  “cuss”  word  in  itself.  What 
man  —  what  tough-skinned  politician 
even — likes  to  have  it  applied  to  him  ? 

It  should  be  fun  to  learn  to  use  it. 
But  is  it  familiar  enough  to  boys  and 
girls  in  the  public  schools?  Probably 
not. 

A  demagogue,  as  you  know,  is  a 
certain  type  of  politician  who  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  circulate  in  a  democracy.  He 
has  unlimited  nerve.  He  is  likely  to 
have  a  hog-caller’s  voice.  He  has  no 
moral  code  to  which  he  really  adheres. 
He  is  essentially  interested  in  his  own 
ambitions,  but  this  fact  is  not  appar¬ 
ent  on  the  surface.  If  advantages  ac¬ 
crue  to  him,  they  appear  “incidental” 
to  his  efforts  to  improve  the  welfare 
of  the  people  —  little  pearls  that  he 
couldn’t  help  picking  up  by  the  way- 
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side  to  keep  them  from  being  stepped 
on.  He  takes  advantage  of  a  certain 
restraint  about  speaking  out  and  get¬ 
ting  ourselves  conspicuous  that  is 
characteristic  of  most  of  us,  for  he 
sounds  out  with  a  blare  and  likes  the 
attention  he  can  get  He  puts  him¬ 
self  forward  and,  sad  to  say,  gets  a 
place  in  the  front  rank  not  because  he 
is  the  most  intelligent  nor  because  we 
accept  him  as  a  leader,  but  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  a  large  supply  of  gall,  coupled 
with  an  unusual  resource  in  plain  ani¬ 
mal  energy.  When  he  reaches  the  for¬ 
ward  rank,  he  is  likely  to  stay  there. 
The  rest  of  us  who  are  intelligent 
don’t  approve  of  him,  but  our  group 
contains  few  leaders  who  will  step  out 
and  challenge  him.  The  intelligent 
are  amused  and  think  they  can  dare 
to  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
should  let  themselves  be  amused  for 
only  a  moment.  The  demagogue  is 
dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  he  will 
soon  be  managing  all  of  us  if  we  don’t 
watch  out. 

Now  where  does  the  demagogue  get 
his  power?  He  gets  it  from  his  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  is  not  the  intelligent 
group  just  referred  to.  It  is  a  sort 
of  mob  group,  the  very  people  the  edu¬ 
cators  have  to  worry  about  if  they  are 
to  cure  demagogrism.  The  demagogue 
makes  speeches  to  a  large  group  of  un¬ 
reasonable  Americans  who  live  almost 
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by  their  prejudices  and  their  emotions. 
He  talks  to  these  people,  and  slyly  or 
boldly  —  the  tactics  cleverly  adapted 
to  the  circumstances — he  makes  them 
think  their  prejudices  are  honorable, 
their  hates  are  fine,  and  their  loves 
are  noble.  How  do  these  people  re¬ 
act  ?  They  applaud  him.  They  listen 
to  his  “reforms”  and  give  their  ap¬ 
proval.  In  time  they  vote  him  in,  if 
he  isn’t  in  already. 


A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  example  of  a  demagogue  in 
Louisiana.  His  name  was  Huey  Long. 
The  influence  of  this  man  was  amaz¬ 
ing,  but  it  also  should  be  shocking  to 
every  American  school  teacher  who 
believes  in  teaching  the  electorate  to 
be  intelligent.  We  ought  to  get  hold 
of  the  story  of  Huey  Long  and  teach 
it  as  a  perfect  example  of  what  we 
don’t  want  in  this  country. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

Charles  R.  Flock,  who  contributes  our  first  article  this  month,  tells  us 
nothing  about  himself  other  than  that  he  comes  from  Chicago.  After  reading 
his  interesting  article  we  know  that  he  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  life  and 
work  of  a  great  American  teacher,  William  James. 

Dr.  Roy  C.  Woods  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Education  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  magazines.  He  is  Professor  of  Education  at  Marshall  College,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  West  Virginia. 

From  the  State  Teachers  College  at  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  Dr.  Arthur  0. 
Hoff  writes  his  article  on  “Our  Schools  Today.”  The  views  of  many  a  Stats 
University  President  are  probably  echoed  in  the  article  written  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  University  of  South  Dakota,  Dr.  I.  D.  Weeks.  The  schools  of  NewaA 
have  been  pioneers  in  the  educational  use  of  the  movies  and  radio  and  so  we 
are  glad  to  hear  from  Charles  I.  Olicksherg  of  Newark  on  “Poetry  on  the  Ra¬ 
dio.”  Another  high  school  teacher  to  contribute  to  this  issue  is  Dr.  Joseph  C. 
Carroll  of  the  Crispus  Attucks  High  School,  Indianapolis.  We  are  glad  to 
publish  in  this  issue  the  suggestions  of  Sister  M.  de  Paul,  0.  P.,  Ed.  D.,  of 
Sienna  Heights  Collie,  Adrian,  Michigan,  who  writes  the  article  on  consumer 
education.  Florence  Hawley  Smith  is  the  Director  of  Research  for  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company,  Publishers.  Mildred  Ver  Soy  Harri.^’  article  on 
“Friendly  Living  in  the  Auditorium”  is  the  result  of  her  very  successful  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  Franklin  School,  Newark.  Dr.  Carroll  Atkinson  is  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Jersey  City.  The  tribute  to  President  Eaton 
of  Billings  Polytechnic  Institute  comes  from  Mrs.  Frieda  Buchen  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Modem  and  Classical  Languages  at  Polytechnic-Intermountain 
College  in  Montana.  Our  editorial  writer  this  year  is  Mr.  Carl  O.  Miller, 
Instructor  in  English  and  Journalism  in  the  great  Lewis  and  Clarke  High 
School,  Spokane,  Wanhington. 


-HBOOK  REVIEWS 


The  American  Way  of  Life.  By  Harold 
Underwood  Faulkner,  Tyler  Kepner,  and 
Hall  Bartlett.  New  York.  Harper  and 
Brothers.  1941.  738  pages.  $2.20. 

The  authors  of  this  splendid  text  book 
in  American  history  have  realistically 
faced  the  problems  that  confront  erery 
teacher  in  the  secondary  schools  today. 
Who  are  the  high  school  pupils  of  today? 
What  do  they  most  need  from  their  Amer¬ 
ican  history?  What  sort  of  book  will  be 
most  likely  to  meet  this  need?  In  answer 
to  the  first  question  posed,  the  authors  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  high  school  population  to¬ 
day  is  a  cross-section  of  America  —  the 
children  of  all  of  the  people,  rather  than 
the  selected  group  which  attended  the 
high  schools  of  twenty  years  ago.  Moet 
of  the  children  are  boys  and  girls  who 
are  preparing  for  entrance  into  adult  life 
and  actirity  and  are  not  going  to  college. 
Simplicity  of  style,  unit  organization, 
unique  charts  and  maps,  cartoons  and  pic¬ 
tures,  and  the  presentation  of  history  in 
terms  of  the  student’s  everyday  experi¬ 
ences  are  some  of  the  technics  used  in  the 
organization  of  the  materials  selected. 
The  democratic  ideal  —  the  dream  which 
urged  on  the  Fathers  of  American  democ¬ 
racy — is  traced  throughout  all  its  vicissi¬ 
tudes  to  its  present  form.  This  is  a  book 
all  teachers  of  American  history  will  wish 
to  examine  as  a  possible  classroom  text. 
It  is  a  vital  and  virile  text. — WnxiAK  P. 
Skxbs,  Ja.,  New  York  University. 

The  Meaning  of  Democracy.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Ru$$ell  and  Thomae  H.  Brigge. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  1941. 
11.48. 

Dean  Russell  and  Professor  Briggs,  both 
of  Teachers’  College,  Columbia,  have  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  that  should  be  read  by  every 
citizen  in  our  democracy.  Teachers  and 
pupils — as  well  as  school  administrators 
and  parents — will  find  the  volume  infor¬ 
mative  and  inspiring.  The  book  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  belief  that  democracy  is  the 
highest  type  of  society  and  government 
yet  devised  by  man.  The  authors  point 


out  that  democracy  developed  gradually 
by  the  struggles  of  man  toward  enlight¬ 
ened  altruism.  Democracy  is  neither  be¬ 
stowed  nor  imposed.  Tbe  book  is  written 
because  loyalty  to  democracy  cannot  be 
effective  unless  it  is  based  upon  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  what  democracy  is 
and  of  what  it  implies  for  human  relation¬ 
ships. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections. 
Part  One  outlines  the  story  of  the  develop¬ 
ment,  indicating  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  opposition  and  making  clear 
the  more  important  meanings  that  de¬ 
mocracy  has  come  to  have.  Part  Two  pre¬ 
sents  in  the  form  of  a  Creed  a  set  of  de¬ 
tailed  statements  that  in  a  comprehensive 
way  define  what  democracy  seems  to  mean 
today.  Part  Three  contains  readings  in 
democracy. 

In  these  days  when  democracy  is  under 
attack  by  those  who  believe  that  other 
forms  of  human  society  and  government 
are  more  efficient,  it  is  essential  that  our 
citizenry  be  well  informed  about  our 
precious  heritage.  The  English-speaking 
peoples  are  united  today  as  never  before 
in  a  common  cause — to  preserve  democ¬ 
racy  and  to  fight  for  freedom  and  justice 
for  all. — WnxiAK  P.  Seass,  Ja.,  New  York 
University. 

Social  Psychology.  By  Otto  Klineberg. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York. 
1940.  xil  -h  570  pages.  $3.00. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  at  this  time  of 
social  change  to  welcome  into  the  field  of 
social  psychology  a  book  that  recognizes 
the  present  limitations  and  desirable  ob¬ 
jectives  of  this  science. 

Dr.  Klineberg  has  found  it  expedient  to 
survey  and  study  far-fiung  sources  in  or¬ 
der  to  arrive  at  a  comprehensive  and  in¬ 
tegrated  presentation  of  the  forces  which 
act  to  influence  and  initiate  human  beha¬ 
vior.  The  ability  of  the  author  to  synthe¬ 
size  and  correlate  the  results  of  various 
fields  of  scientific  endeavor  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  significant  contri¬ 
butions  made  by  this  book.  Although 
Klineberg  takes  cognizance  of  the  value 
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of  animal  studies,  and  presents  a  lucid 
description  of  the  biologic  foundations  of 
behavior,  he  always  is  guided  by  the  real¬ 
ization  that  man  is  fundamentally  a  so¬ 
cial  creature. 

This  book  is  a  significant  addition  to 
the  ever-gT'owing  field  of  psychological 
literature  which  is  predicated  on  the  the¬ 
sis  that  since  the  aim  of  social  psychology 
is  to  understand,  control  and  predict  be¬ 
havior,  it  follows  that  the  attention  of 
investigators  should  be  directed  to  the 
complex  structure  of  our  society  rather 
than  focused  upon  some  isolated  elements 
of  behavior. 

Klineberg  appreciates  the  fact  that  so¬ 
cial  psychology  cannot  depend  solely  upon 
the  laboratory  for  its  data.  Laboratory 
conditions  tend  to  refine  and  decimate  the 
number  of  potent  variables  infiuencing  so¬ 
cial  functioning.  And,  even  if  these  tech¬ 
niques  yield  precise  and  consistent  re¬ 
sults,  they  are  to  a  degree  by  their  very 
nature  artificial  patterns  of  behavior,  per¬ 
formed  under  simulated  conditions. 

This  volume  is  well  adapted  for  use  as 
a  textbook  in  social  psychology,  but  will 
probably  find  more  extensive  use  as  a 
source  book  for  persons  interested  in 
studying  human  behavior.  —  Avbuk  Bin- 
AVi,  New  York  University. 

Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order. 
By  E.  L.  Thorndike.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  1940.  1018  pages.  $4.00. 

This  tremendous  volume  (it  is  about 
1000  pages)  presents  certain  facts  and 
principles  of  psychology  that  students  of 
sociology',  economics,  government,  law, 
and  other  sciences  of  human  affairs  need 
to  know.  Professor  Thorndike,  whose 
great  contributions  to  the  fields  of  psy¬ 
chology  and,  especially,  educational  psy¬ 
chology  have  been  so  universally  recog¬ 
nized,  is  preeminently  fitted  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  this  vast  amount  of  sound  and 
informative  material.  In  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Thorndike  points  out  that  the 
welfare  of  mankind  now  depends  upon  the 


sciences  of  man.  He  stresses  the  point 
that  knowledge  of  psychology  and  of  its 
applications  to  weifare  should  prevent,  or 
at  least  diminish,  some  of  the  errors  and 
calamities  for  which  the  well-intentioned 
have  been  and  are  responsible.  The  tome 
is  divided  into  two  parts:  Part  I  deals 
with  general  facts  and  principles  of  psy¬ 
chology,  while  Part  II  contains  some 
twenty-odd  chapters  dealing  with  special 
facts,  principles,  and  applications.  Like 
all  of  Dr.  Thorndike’s  studies,  this  work 
is  carefully  planned,  well  documented,  and 
full  of  references  to  significant  research 
experiments. — William  P.  Sbabs,  Jb.,  New 
York  University. 

Education  and  Economic  Well-being 
in  American  Democracy.  By  John  K. 
Norton.  Washington,  D.  C. :  Ed.  PoL 
Comm.  1940.  Pp.  227.  $.50. 

This  report,  approved  for  publication 
November  21,  1939,  is  important.  Every 
friend  of  democracy  should  be  anxious  to 
verify  its  conclusion  in  practice. 

It  seems  that  high  productivity  and 
good  education  go  together.  Moreover, 
the  latter  has  beneficial  effects  on  the 
former.  Under  present  changeable  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  essential  to  redirect  education, 
in  order  to  increase  the  effects  of  educa¬ 
tion  on  economic  productivity.  The  ques¬ 
tions  naturally  arise.  What  amount  and 
what  kind  of  general-occupational  educa¬ 
tion  are  necessary  for  the  economic  well¬ 
being  of  the  citizenry  in  a  democracy? 

General  education  should  aim  at  better 
understanding  of  the  modes  of  production 
and  social  relations;  occupational  e<luca- 
tion  be  based  on  economic  and  vocational 
trends;  educational  facilities  expanded  to 
a  maximum  of  ten  years  of  schooling  for 
all;  financial  security  provided  to  assure 
advanced  education  for  those  capable. 

One  may  conclude,  that  there  is  plenty 
of  work  to  do  for  the  realization  of  such 
objectives.  —  Mactbicb  J.  SnoBE,  600  W. 
150th  St.,  New  York  City. 


